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Memorabilia 





A LATELY PUBLISHED number (Vol. IX, 
part III) of the Transactions of the Monu- 
mental Brass Society is no less interesting than 
its predecessors, but provides matter for 
melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes too 
often undergone by the memorials of the dead. 
We read of the monument of William Cut- 
tinge, in his day a good man and a benefactor 
to many places; it has travelled in its time 
from East Dereham to the Hospital of St. 
Katharine, and has since accompanied that 
restless institution in its wanderings by way of 
Regent’s Park to its present home in Butcher’s 
Row, E.14. 

That memorial has at least survived; but 
four of the other articles in this number are 
devoted to palimpsests which show the 
efigies of Tudor parsons and civilians incised 
on fragments of brasses filched from the 
tombs of men buried less than a century 
earlier. Nor can Protestant vandalism be 
blamed for all this ghoulish business; at 
Leicester Cathedral a civilian and his wife of 
¢, 1520 revere the Rood on a Tournai marble 
slab which had been laid down for a fifteenth- 
century cleric (and on which, between 1688 
and 1701, three more funereal inscriptions 
were cut). It would seem that the monument- 
makers of the sixteenth century were little 
better than Rabelais’s ‘“* grave-digging rogues 
of Saint-Innocents’ that warmed their backs 
with dead men’s bones ”’. 


THE Gloucestershire Community Council 
local History Society have prepared a 
cumulative card index to ‘* Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries” (ed. Blacker 1881-1914, 
10 vols.). 
The work, undertaken by an expert indexer, 
contains about 30,000 entries and sub-entries. 
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“* Gloucestershire Notes and Queries” are a 
very rich source of local history material and 
genealogical matter, but students have hitherto 
found difficulty in using the series owing to 
the paucity of the original volume indices. 
The Committee feel that the publication of the 
index in book form would be of value to the 
study of local history and general scholarship, 
and would be willing to print it if they were 
assured that there would be sufficient demand 
to allow them to sell it at a price which would 
not exceed £2 10s. 0d. They would be glad to 
hear of possible purchasers in order to enable 
them to assess the demand. Enquiries should 
be sent to the Secretary, Local History Com- 
mittee, Gloucestershire Community Council, 
Community House, Gloucester. 


THE following articles in the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library ought, each of them, 
to attract some applicant: Robert Owen... 
and the early factory system in Manchester: 
Sir Roger Bradshaigh and the electoral 
management of Wigan, 1695-1747; some 
letters of Sir Francis Dashwood, joint Post- 
master General, 1766-81; a draft of ten lines 
from Swift’s poem to John Gay, discussed by 
our contributor George Mayhew; economic 
and social consequences of the Hannibalic 
war, by Arnold Toynbee; the land-tax in 
Scotland, 1707-98; and the Magnificat and 
Benedictus as Maccabean Psalms (one of five 
theological articles, three of them concerned 
with the textual criticism of the Gospels). 


iv is not idleness to steep the soul 
In nature’s beauty: rather every day 

We are idle letting beauteous things go by 

Unheld or scarce perceived. We cannot 
dream 

Too deeply, nor o’erprize the mood of 
love 

When it comes on us strongly, and the hour 

Is ripe for thought. 


This is the reply to an unprinted query 
of our own. The passage is from Bridges’ 
‘Achilles in Scyros’ (Il. 284-90). This we 
knew, but remembered the lines imperfectly, 
but the doctrine is so salutary that we often 
want to inculcate it. 


ESSRS. Bernard Quaritch Ltd. have sent 

us their catalogue (price 2s.) of Natural 
History Books, Zoology and Botany, a recently 
purchased geological library, and some impor- 
tant works on diatoms and roses. We shall be 
glad to pass this on to the first applicant. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE REEVE FAMILY OF SUFFOLK 


(THERE does not appear to be in existence a 
complete pedigree, brought down to date, 
of the Reeve family of Long Melford and 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, who bore arms, 
Argent, on a fess engrailed sable, between 
three escallops azure, as many eagles displayed 


or. 

The following is an extracted pedigree, of 
the male members, taken from the visitations 
of Suffolk in the years 1561, 1577 and 1612, 
the visitation of London in 1634 and J. J. 
Muskett’s ‘* Suffolk Armorial Families ’’ vol. 
III, also the visitation of Norfolk 1664 and 
Essex of Reeve families bearing these arms. 

To those interested in Abbot Reeve I would 
recommend them to read “* The Last Abbot ” 
by A. F. Webling (1944). 

Another member of the family of some 
importance was Richard Reeve, the founder 
of the ‘“‘ Reeve Foundation ”’, on whom Sir 
James Martin published a pamphlet, the front 
page of which shews the memorial with the 
Reeve arms surmounted by a crest and reads: 


REEVE’S FOUNDATION 


‘An interesting memorial in St. Sepulchre’s 
Church is to Richard Reeve, who died on 
August 31st, 1702. The inscription on the 
memorial is as follows: 

Near this Pillar lyeth interred ye body of 

Mr. Richard Reeve, Citizen and Merchant 

Taylor of London, son of Mr. Roger Reeve 

heretofore of this Parish who Departed this 

life the 31st Day of August 1702 in the 63rd 
year of his age and was a worthy benefactor 
to ye Poor of this Parish. 

The said Mr. Roger Reeve, father of the 

said Richard, lived to see 21 of his Children 

and 43 Grand Children.” 

By his Will, dated 22nd August, 1702, 
Richard Reeve left his Estate to St. Sepulchre’s 
Parish and directed the Trustees to dispose of 
the same towards the education and main- 
tenance of poor children, and bringing them 
up in the fear of God and putting them forth 
apprentices to some calling for their future 
good. The Estate was a modest one and in the 
early days the revenue derived from the Trust 
was negligible, and as recently as 1819 it 
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realised only £211 per annum. Small purchases 
of property were made from time to time 
which have so increased in value that the 
present income may be estimated at about 
£3,500 per annum. 

Commencing with the year 1894, various 
working schemes have been sanctioned by the 
Charity Commissioners and the Foundation 
is now carried on under the provisions of a 
scheme dated 24th July, 1928. The ten Repre- 
sentatives who constitute the Governing Body 
of the Foundation are: the Vicar for the time 
being of St. Sepulchre’s Parish; two repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Churchwardens 
of St. Sepulchre; one appointed by the Fins- 
bury Metropolitan Borough Council; three by 
the Council of Almoners of Christ’s Hospital; 
one by the Corporation of the City of London; 
and two by the London County Council as 
Local Education Authority. 

The income of the Foundation is utilised in 
the following manner. 

1. £2,100 per annum to the Foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital on condition that 30 places 
are reserved in the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools 
for qualified candidates selected from time to 
time on the result of Examination made under 
the rules of the Governors with the concur- 
rence of the Council of Almoners at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

2. £500 per annum for assisting qualified 
candidates to attend Schools, Universities or 
other Institutions or classes for purposes of 
education other than elementary, by means of 
Exhibitions to be granted by the Governors 
upon such terms and conditions as they may 
think fit. 

3. £150 per annum for the maintenance and 
improvement of the premises of any public 
elementary school attended by children resi- 
dent in the Ecclesiastical Parish of St. 
Sepulchre. 

Any surplus income can be applied by the 
Governors to Christ’s Hospital or to the 
award of additional Exhibitions under the 
provisions of the Scheme. 

Qualified candidates under the provisions 
of the Scheme must be boys and girls who 
have for not less than two years at any time 
attended public elementary schools; are in the 
opinion of the Governors in need of financial 
assistance; and either— 

(a) Are the children of parents who reside 
or have their occupation in the Eccle- 
siastical Parish of St. Sepulchre, or of 
deceased parents who, when living, 
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resided or had their occupation in that 
Ecclesiastical Parish; or 


(b) in default of children from the Eccle- 
siastical Parish of St. Sepulchre, children 
of parents who reside or have their 
occupation in the Ancient Parishes of 
Clerkenwell or St. Andrew, Holborn, 
can become candidates. 


There are other provisions in the Scheme in 
regard to which information may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governors. 

At the present time there are 20 boys and 10 
girls at Christ’s Hospital School, Horsham, and 
Christ’s Hospital School, Hertford,respectively. 
Eight Boys and five Girls are carrying on their 
education with the assistance of the Governors 
at well-known Secondary Schools in the City 
and County of London, while a few very 
eligible candidates are able to receive higher 
education at the Universities or other Institu- 
tions affording similar facilities. 

The parish of St. Sepulchre is fortunate in 
having a separate scheme with its own 
Governing Body in order to carry out as far 
as modern conditions will permit the hopes 
and intentions of the pious benefactor. Other 
benefactions of a somewhat similar nature in 
the City of London have been pooled and are 
now administered by the City Parochial Foun- 
dation under the London Parochial Charities 
Act, but the name of Richard Reeve is still 
identified with the parish which he loved and 
served and the income derived from his bene- 
faction can be said to equal the entire capital 
value of the Estate which he left to the parish. 

The Foundation are not in possession of a 
pedigree of their founder, neither has a pedigree 
of his father come to light showing his 21 
children and 43 grandchildren, but no doubt 
a search of the parish registers of St. Sepulchre 
would assist in the preparation of such a 
pedigree. 

The following is an interesting note to the 
pedigree of Reeve of Bury St. Edmund in 

Muskett’s ** Manorial Families ’’: 


“*As late as the eighteenth century a number 
of East Anglians still claimed descent from 
the Reeves of Bury. Some of these are 
mentioned by Gillingwater in his “‘Account 
of Bury St. Edmunds, 1804”. ‘Abbot 
Reeve seems to have been one of the an- 
cestors of the family of that name that 
resided at Harleston in Norfolk, their arms 
being, Arg., on a fess engrailed sable, 
between 3 escallops Gul. 3 eagles Arg. The 
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family appears to have been situated ip 
London at the time of the Restoration, Ip 
the church of St. Sepulchre some memorials 
may still be seen. The family was burnt out 
of London by the great fire in 1666, and 
with the remains of their fortune one branch 
purchased the inn at Stonham in this 
county, called the Stonham Pie, where they 
resided many years. The descendents came 
to Harleston, where lately resided Mr, 
William Reeve, an eminent surgeon, of con- 
siderable property. The Rev. William 
Reeve, his only son, Vicar of Hoxne and 
Denham, a person of great learning and 
generosity, died in 1786. In him this branch 
of the family became extinct. There wasa 
few years ago an eminent physician in 
London of this family; and another branch 
lived at Bildeston in Suffolk, a descendent 
of whom, Mr. Read Reeve, was lately living 
at Lavenham in this county.” 


and a further note from White’s Directory 
supplies the occupant’s name,— 


“In 1481, the Rev. John Beale bequeathed 
his tenement called the Pie (or Pye), witha 
piece of ground called Caxtrelis, or Catissett, 
and a yard called Ide’s yard, to feoffees, in 
trust, that out of the rents thereof, they 
should keep the premises in repair, and lay 
out the remainder, in repairing the highways 
of Little Stonham. The property thus vested 
in trust comprises the large ancient inn and 
posting house called the Magpie, and about 
three roods of land; and was let by the 
trustees, in 1696, on lease for 160 years, at 
the small annual rent of £3., to Jonathan 
Reeve, who laid out about £220. in im- 
proving the inn, and covenanted for him- 
self and the succeeding owners of the lease, 
to keep it in good repair. The inn and land 
are let by the present lessee for about £70. 
a year (i.e. in 1844). Several unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to set aside the 
lease, so that the parish might enjoy the full 
annual value of the estate.” 


The Suffolk Directory of 1937 states “ This 
property, the ‘‘ Pye’’, has been sold and the 
proceeds invested in War Stock, the interest 
on which is paid to the Bosmere Rural 
District Council towards the upkeep of the 
roads of the parish. 

The following pedigree of Jonathan Reeve, 
lessee of the Stonham Pie has been prepared 
from the Stonham, Nedging, Bildeston and 
Lambeth Registers :— 
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Jonathan Reeve = Elizabeth..... Thomas Luck = Elizabeth..... 
(b. about 1660). bur. 1 April, 1720, (d. 1726). | (d. 1698). 
Stonham Parva, Suff. 
pe ge Ee I oy eS 
| | | | 
Samuel Reeve, = Elizabeth.... Joseph Reeve, Jonathan Reeve of = Elizabeth, dr. Thomas 
bap. Stonham, bap. Stonham, Stonham, | and Elizabeth Luck, 
Mar. 29, 1684. Nov. 18, 1686, b. about 1684, Clerk of Nedging, Suff. 
d. Jan. 7, 1687. mar. at Nedging, bap. July 17, 1684. 
April 11, 1709. 
Le | 
Elizabeth, Susanna, Jonathan Reeve, = Martha Reed? 
bap. Stonham, bap. Stonham, b. about 1710. (mar. Brightling- 
Aug. 3, 1713 Mar. 13, 1715, sea, Essex, 1735). 
bur. Mar. 18, 1716. 
Read Reeve of Lavenham, = Mary..... b. about 1744, 
Suff., bap. Bildeston, d. Dec. 17, 1825, 


Feb. 27, 1742, d. Dec. 3, 
1824, bur. Lavenham, age 83. 
(M.1. Lavenham 


bur. Lavenham, age 81. 
Churchyard.) 





2nd son. 





Hannah..... b. 1787, = ae Reeve, bap. = 5% 


d. July 3, 1840, | July 29, 1784, d. July 19, 
bur. Lambeth, age 53. | 1844, bur. Lambeth, London, 
(M.I. Lavenham, age 59. 
Suff.) (M.I. Lavenham, Suff.) 


(Claimed descent from same 
family as Abbot Reeve.) 





| 
Mary, Sarah, b. 1822, 
b. 1817, Lambeth. 


d. Mar. 14, 1899, 
age 77, bur. Forest 
Hill, London. (M.I.) 


THE MORAL OF THE MANCIPLE’S 
TALE 


THE Manciple’s story of why the crow is 

black is concluded by a sermon of over 
fifty lines on the virtue of speaking no evil. 
This moralizing by the Manciple has a drama- 
tic significance which seems to have been over- 
looked by scholars. Both Manly! and Malone? 
believe that the “ Tale” is not particularly 
appropriate to the teller, and F, N. Robinson 
is of the opinion that there is no close con- 
nection between the ‘‘ Prologue” and the 
“Tale.”* An understanding of the function 
of the moralizing will overcome both these 
objections. 

The duplicity of the Manciple i is revealed in 
the “ General Prologue.” In purchasing pro- 
Visions for one of the Inns of Court, he has 
been able to hoodwink his learned masters 
and gain an illegal profit (567-86). In the 

"J, M. ey ~~ New Light on Chaucer (New 
York, 1926), p. 2 
wane ay ‘Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 

NY _—: ed., The we — of 
Cancer (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p 


Elizabeth Reeve, 
b. Aug. 3, 1824, 
d. April 23, 1911. d. 

Mar. Lambeth, April 30, 1845, bur. Forest Hill, London (M.1.). 


= Samuel, son of William Puttnam 


Thomas Reeve, 
of Olney, , b. —— 1820, 
Feb. 4, 1903. 


b. 1828, Lambeth. 


N. H. GRAHAM. 


Manciple’s “‘ Prologue” it becomes evident 
that the Cook knows of the Manciple’s shady 
dealings. The Cook is only with the guildsmen 
“* for the nonce,” and it is possible that he has 
at some time worked at one of the Inns of 
Court. When the Manciple ridicules the 
Cook’s drunken conditions, the Host says: 

Another day he wole, peraventure, (71-75) 

Reclayme thee and brynge thee to lure; 

I meene, he speke wole of smale thynges, 

As for to pynchen at thy rekenynges. 

The Manciple is clearly taken aback by the 
thought and replies: 
... that were a greet mescheef! (76-81) 

So myghte he lightly brynge me in the snare. 

Yet hadde I levere payen for the mare 

Which he rit on, than he sholde with me stryve. 

I wol nat wratthen hym, also moot I thryve! 

That that I spak, I seyde it in my bourde. 

The Manciple tries to win the Cook’s goodwill 
by giving him a gourd of wine. 

The Manciple then begins his story, which 
tells of the punishment of a bearer of bad 
tidings. Although the crow is telling the truth 
when he tells Phoebus of his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness, Phoebus turns his white plumage black, 
takes away his song, and casts him out of the 
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door. This exemplum is a warning to the 
Cook not to tell what he knows of the Man- 
ciple’s dealings. But the Manciple realizes that 
the intoxicated Cook is in no condition to 
interpret the fable for himself, so he adds a 
moral which is one fourth as long as his story. 

The long, repetitious moralizing is a puzzling 
bit of writing until it is understood as directed 
toward the inebriated Cook. The Manciple 
says he is repeating advice given him by his 
mother. This excuses his repeated use of the 
words “‘ my son.” Ten times he recalls the 
Cook’s wandering attention with these words. 
Each time he tries to impress upon the Cook’s 
befuddled mind the thought that he must not 
be a “‘ janglere.”’ He concludes: 

(359-62) 

~ sone, be war, and be noon auctour newe 

Of tidynges, wheither they been false or trewe. 

Whereso thou come, amonges hye or lowe, 

Kepe wel thy tonge, and thenk upon the crowe. 

Like the tales of the Miller, Reeve, Friar, 
and Summoner, the ‘* Manciple’s Tale ”’ has 
a significance which goes beyond the simple 
story. This significance derives from the 
situation in which the “ Tale” is told. The 
“ Tale ” is ideally suited to the Manciple, and 
the “‘ Prologue’ and “* Tale” are so closely 
connected that either would seem incomplete 
without the other. J. D. Ewuiorr. 


Indiana University. 


LEVELS OF WORD-PLAY AND 
FIGURATIVE SIGNIFICATION IN 
MORE’S “UTOPIA ” 


VERY Renaissance student knows that the 

Latin form of the name Utopia plays upon 
the ambivalence of No-place and Good-place. 
Reference might here be made to the still 
important but now largely overlooked discus- 
sions of this play in Notes and Queries, 7th 
Series, v. (1888) 101-2, 229-31, 371; as weil as 
to Sir James Mackintosh’s perceptive observa- 
tion that “‘ all the names which he (More) in- 
vented for men or places were intimations of 
their being unreal... .”’! Thus with the name 
of the island we must place the names of the 
traveller Hythiodaye (teller of idle tales), the 
river Anyder (in the Latin, Anydrus: water- 
less), and others that have been noted by 
previous commentators—all share the surface 
humour and the deeper signification of un- 


1 See J. H. Lupton, introduction to Utopia (Oxford, 
1895), p. xl n. 
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reality. All of this has its ironic purpose, and 
we find reinforcement of such a view of More’s 
habit of mind in the suggestions of verbal play 
by More upon his own name,? as in Erasmus’ 
title that also played upon More’s name, the 
Encomium Moriae. It is the purpose of this 
note to comment upon two levels of such play 
in Utopia. 


I. Abraxa 


Utopia was originally called Abraxa,* and | 
wonder whether this coinage may not havea 
double significatio: (1) may it not suggest the 
abraxas on gems‘ and thereby symbolize the 
superstitious character of the original inhabi- 
tants (conquered by the eponymic Utopus), 
who were given an ordered society by the 
rationalism of Utopus? (2) Lupton etymolo- 
gizes the word as not rained upon,® and this 
allegorically is simply not rained on by God's 
grace. 

A double significatio, arrived at indepen- 
dently by two very different approaches: yet 
there is remarkable congruence and the two 
results reinforce one another. The name 
Abraxa was no doubt an invention—like the 
other invented names of men or places which 
give intimations of their being unreal—but 
this is not all: the place is unreal, yet the 
characteristic embodied is very real. 


II. Almost an Island: 


A Suggested Allegorical Interpretation 

In the wealth of discussion and interpre- 
tation of the significations of More’s Utopia, 
no one seems to have pointed to a likely 
allegorical signification of an island. 

We find in Rabanus Maurus’ very influential 
De Universo a statement of the symbolical 
significance of islands: 


*Cf. N. & Q., cxcix. (21 July 1951), 313, and excix. 
(1954), 193-4, by the present author. ; 
* Lupton, p. 118—‘as if Appexros, “ not rained 


upon”’. 

‘Cf. Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance particularly in Engla' 
(Oxford, 1922), p. 27: ‘‘ The number of the days of the 
year was embodied by Basilides in the second century 
B.C. in the formula ABRAXAS, which has given its 
name to a whole class of engraved gems.” 

There is this further possibility: ‘* The letters of 
d8pagds in the Greek notation make up the number 
365... °° (Encyclopedia Britannica). Though this kind 
of number lore was common enough in the 15th an 
16th centuries (cf., e.g., Evans, Magical Jewels, ch. vi), 
More would without question have followed Vala 
and Pico in attacking astrology and the superstitious 
study and use of number lore. But he might well have 
been satirizing the common practice. 

* Lupton, op. cit., p. 118 n. 
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Insulae dictae, quod in salo sint, id est, 

in mari positae, quae in plurimis locis 

sacrae Scripturae aut Ecclesias Christi 

significant, aut specialiter quoslibet 

sanctos viros. .. .® 
It is noteworthy that Utopia is almost an 
island: it was originally a peninsula but 
Utopus made it /Jike an island by cutting 
through an isthmus of fifteen miles.” Their 
religion is similarly man-made, but very 
favourably disposed towards Christianity 
(which they gladly accepted when presented 
to them), and I do not think it far-fetched to 
suggest that there is a correspondence between 
the literal and the figurative significations of 
Utopia’s being almost an island, and that to a 
Renaissance mind the symbolic value offered 
by such a view as that of Maurus would have 
seemed most appropriate. 

One cannot, to be sure, urge too pressingly 
these interpretations. Yet we have other 
examples of the playfulness of Erasmus and 
of More himself with words, and even Budé 
gave the wheel of this verbal game a turn or 
two (with his Udepotia and Hagnopolis*); 
allegorical interpretation was by no means lost 
or in total disrepute in More’s time (and he 
may well have had targets to poke fun at— 
though I do not mean to say that such a 
satiric motive was his only one, or even 
necessarily his prime motive). I would suggest, 
then, that More wrote his Utopia with these 
levels of word-play and figurative signification 
in mind, and that these, like other aspects of 
his libellus, fuse together seriousness and 


playfulness. R. J. SCHOECK. 
Cornell University. 


* De Universo, xxii, v (Migne, PL. 111, col. 353). 

"Lupton, xliii, 118. It is noteworthy that Pelopen- 
nus, the importance of which (as a Quellenbrunnen for 
the concept of Utopia) I have suggested in another 
article, was thought of as an island by the ancients 
(cf. Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. Pelopennesus). 
And “ the medieval name Morea is said to have been 
taken from the Mulberry ’*: Erasmus’ play on Moria 
is of course well known, and in the note cited in foot- 
note 2 above I have suggested a further play by More 
upon his name and the mulberry. 

*Lupton, Ixxxix (letter of Budé to Thomas Lupset, 
which Lupton dates 1517, the 31st of July). 

There is an allusion in Budé’s letter which must be 
regarded as either an extraordinary coincidence or 
tle as the furthest Budé could go without giving 
away the joke: he speaks of Aratus and the early 
Poets (‘Hic enimuero periculum esse quispiam 
autumarit, ne forte Aratus et poetae prisci opinione 
falsi fuerint ’). The reference is doubtless to Aratus 
the poet, not to the Spartan general; the Greek poet 
Aratus of Soli died about 245 B.C., when the other 
Aratus of Sicyon was coming to prominence as a 

and statesman, becoming strategos of the 
n League at this time. 245 B.C. 
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PETER MOONE: THE IPSWICH 
GOSPELLER AND POET 


AMONG the most striking episodes in the 

short history of the Tudor provincial press 
was the Ipswich career of John Oswen, who 
during the latter half of 1548 issued at least 
ten books in that city. They are almost all 
works by advanced Protestant reformers, in- 
cluding Calvin, Oecolampadius, Melancthon 
and Hegendorff.! The two most interesting 
items by English authors are John Ramsey’s 
Plaister for a Galled Horse and Peter Moone’s 
A short treatise a of certayne thinges abused | 
In the Popysh Church longe used: | But now 
ubolyshed to our consolation | And Gods word 
avaunced the light of our Salvation.* This 
quarto has become a bibliographical rarity of 
the first order. Of the first edition there is a 
copy in the British Museum and fragments at 
the Bodleian and Cambridge University 
Libraries. A second edition by W. Copland 
appeared very shortly afterwards, perhaps even 
before the end of 1548, and of this there is a 
copy in the Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 

The poem itself consists of 37 eight-lined 
stanzas, plentifully garnished with marginal 
references to the scriptures: each stanza ends 
with the words ‘ the light of our salvation’. 
The work is principally concerned to denounce 
papalist usages and traditions, while exalting 
the labours of Edward VI and Somerset to 
place the gospel in the hands of the English 
people. Moone openly ranges himself on the 
side of the ‘ gospellers’,* a word more usually 
encountered as a term of abuse. 

Readers who desire to see a very charac- 
teristic specimen of early Protestant invective 
and enthusiasm should read the few stanzas 
reprinted in Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, ix. 
(Chetham Soc., cvi), pp. 27 seqq. 

The present writer aspires to reprint the 
whole poem, together with several other rare 
texts illustrating the early history of the Refor- 
mation in the provinces. Pending the oppor- 
tunity to do so, he would like to discover all 
the extant evidence about Peter Moone. The 
latter is indeed the subject of a very brief 
notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
yet this appears based merely upon a second- 

+ Cf. the complete list in E. G. Duff, The English 
Provincial Printers, Stationers and Bookbinders to 1557, 


p. 136. 

* S.T.C., nos. 18055-6. 

* A.iiiv. *‘ Now who but ye gospellers that Christes 
flocke dothe keepe ye teache the people Gods worde 
the lyght of our salvation.’ 
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hand acquaintance with the poem itself. A 
certain amount of additional information may 
now easily be gleaned, and this reveals Moone 
as a figure of genuine historical interest. 

It was hardly to be expected that Suffolk, 
with its strong Protestant tradition, would fail 
to protest against the Marian régime, especially 
against the Spanish Match. It missed its 
chance to give significant support to Wyatt’s 
rebellion in January and February 1554, but 
in the August of that year seditious movements 
were detected in Ipswich. On 2 September 
John Ramsey (presumably the other contri- 
butor to Oswen’s press), Peter Moone, 
Christopher Goodwyn and William West the 
younger, ‘ being sent to the Counsaill for that 
they were discoveryd to have byn the first and 
chefest styrrers in a commotion intended in 
Yppiswiche, were this daye committed to the 
Towre by lettres to the Lieutenant to be surely 
kepte in streight warde ’.4 We then lose track 
of the four culprits until 25 December, when 
the Council resolved that the Lord Chancellor 
should summon them to his home, declare the 
King’s and Queen’s mercy toward them, 
charge them to acknowledge their offence in 
their parish churches, bind them to be of good 
behaviour in the sum of £200 apiece, and so 
dismiss them from imprisonment. We are told 
that the Lord Chancellor accomplished this 
the same evening.°® 

The only later record of Moone yet en- 
countered by the writer is briefer, but of equal 
interest. In the Ipswich chamberlain’s accounts 
for the years 1561-2 is this undated entry: 
‘Item, to the plaiers Peter Moone and his 
companie . . . vs.’° This apparent link 
between the gospellers and the early Eliza- 
bethan stage should occasion us no surprise. 
The connection between the Reformation and 
the youthful drama had been established many 
years earlier by John Bale and others.’ Indeed, 
it seems entirely possible that Moone and his 
company acted in a performance of Bale’s 
King John, since the evidence suggests that this 
play was revised on the occasion of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Ipswich in August 1561,° a 


* Acts of the Privy Council 1554-1556, p. 70. 

5 Ibid, pp. 87-8. 

* Hist. MSS Comm, Ninth Rep. pt. i, p. 248. E. K. 
Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, ii. 2 mentions the 
difficulty of affixing precise dates to these Ipswich 
entries. A re-examination of the manuscript will be 
necessary. 

7 E. K. Chambers, op. cit., pp. 216 seqq. 

8 Jesse W. Harris, John Bale, A Study in the Minor 
Literature of the Reformation (University of Illinois, 
Urbana 1940), p. 104. 
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date in close proximity to that of Moone’s 
employment by the Corporation. 

One might reasonably wager that the fore- 
going notices of Moone will be somewhat ex- 
panded by a close scrutiny of the Ipswich 
municipal records and parish registers, not to 
mention the Suffolk wills. The writer hopes 
erelong to undertake such a search, but thinks 
it likely that others, more deeply versed in 
East Anglian archives, may already know 
more concerning Peter Moone and his almost 
equally interesting fellow-author and prison- 
companion John Ramsey. 

It may be noted in conclusion that Moone’s 
perfunctory biographer in the Dictionary of 
National Biography followed a suggestion of 
Joseph Hunter that Amy Moone, the wife of 
Thomas Tusser, belonged to the same family 
as our poet. There seems in fact no strong 
reason for this suggestion, since the surname 
was not uncommon and Amy Moone or 
Moigne can now be ascribed to a family well 
known in Norfolk and Essex, but not osten- 
sibly connected with Suffolk. Though the fact 
seems to escape Tusser’s biographers, she 
appears in a Norfolk visitation under the name 
of Moigne: ‘ Amy ux. Thomas Tussie (sic) of 
Ryvenhall in Essex.’® A. G. DICKENS 


The University, Hull. 


® Harleian Soc., xxxii. 205-6. The name Annie, 
which has crept into Miss Hartley’s popular edition 
of Tusser (1931) is obviously a misreading. I note she 
is ‘ Amy’ in the 1577 and 1610 editions of the Five 
hundreth good poyntes and * Amie’ in that of 1580. 


MORE REFERENCES TO JOHN DONNE 


PROFESSOR MILGATE, who contributed 
a series of articles on seventeenth century 
references to Donne (Notes and Queries, cxcv. 
229-31, 246-7, 290-2, 381-3, cxcviii. 421-4) has 
kindly given me permission to add to his find- 
ings from some discoveries arising froma study 
of poetry during the Commonwealth period. 
To the better-known references to Donne's 
difficult aspects was added the plaintive resent- 
ment of Clement Barksdale in 1651 (** Nympha 
Libethris or the Cotswold Muse”, p. 96). 
His concluding ** To the reader ”’ claims that 

“* My verses, because they are not hard and rare, 

As some of Dav’nants, Don’s and Cleveland’s are, 

You censure... 

But, Truth is, I'd not write so, if I cou’d: 

I write, just as I speak, to be understood.” 

Sir Aston Cokayne mentions Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Shakespeare 
many times to Donne’s once. This single 
reference (‘‘ Small Poems of Divers Sorts”, 
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1658, p. 134—misnumbering of 234—Number 
99 in the second Book of Epigrams) was even 
less flattering than that of Barksdale. Donne 
is one of a mixed group, and position in the 
list seems to be metrically determined. The 
lines are addressed to Cotton, the author’s 
cousin, and serve the dual purpose of over- 
praising Cotton and boosting the status of 
Cokayne himself in literary society: 

“ Donne, Suckling, Randolph, Drayton, Massinger, 
Habbington, Sandys, May, my acquaintance were; 
Johnson, Chapman and Holland I have seen, 

And with them too should have acquainted been 
What needs this Catalogue? Th’are dead and gone, 
And to me you are all of them in one.” 

All was not forgotten during the fifties, 
however; the publisher of the delayed edition 
of Cartwright’s poems in 1651 referred to one, 
“The highest Poet our Language can boast of 
(the late Dean of St. Paul’s)... ” (“‘ Comedies, 
Tragi-comedies with other Poems”, by W. 
Cartwright. 1651, ‘“* To the Reader ”’.). 

The inclusion of ‘‘A Feaver ” in the popular 
miscellany, ‘“* Wits Interpreter” (1655), ap- 
pears to have been overlooked previously. 

Grierson was aware (‘‘ The Poems of John 
Donne”, 11, pp. cxlviii-ix) that corrupt ver- 
sions of Donne's *°Tis true, ‘tis day . 
were printed as the second stanza of a lyric 
attributed to Dowland in the miscellanies, 
“The Academie of Complements ”’ (1650) and 
“Wits Interpreter” (twice pp. 15 and 25). 
He failed to note, though, that the two ver- 
sions in “* Wits Interpreter ”’ are different, both 
from each other and from the other miscel- 
lany’s printing, and both omit the final couplet 
of the “Academie "’ variant. 

Grierson is possibly also the source of Pro- 
fessor Milgate’s claim that the 1653 edition of 
Beaumont’s poems contained Donne’s ** Go 
and catch a falling star’ under the heading 
“A Raritie”’. Actually there were two editions 
of Beaumont’s poems in that year, printed for 
two different booksellers, L. Blaikelocke and 
Wm. Hope, and, in both, the stanzas appear 
under the simple heading, “A Song”. The 
tile, “A raritie”, is given to the second 
stanza when it appears in the 1640 (the first) 
edition of ‘“ Witts Recreations” (Epigram 
464, L2"), the only edition of this popular 
miscellany i in which it does appear. 

I was unable to find Elegies II and IX in any 
tdition of ‘‘ Witts Recreations” printed 
between 1640 and 1667, although they cer- 
tainly do occur in “ Parnassus Biceps ’’, as 
Professor Milgate claims (cxcviii. 424). 

One cannot help agreeing with Professor 


Milgate on the lack of serious and discrimi- 
nating discussion of Donne’s essential qualities 
as a poet. Even more noticeable, in a perusal 
of seventeenth century miscellanies, is the lack 
of representation accorded to the master who 
so obviously influenced many who did con- 
tribute. His influence is more far-reaching 
than profound, the trend being to bizarre con- 
ceit in many who lacked the intellect and 
creative ability to render this poetry. 


D. J. DRINKWATER. 


“ MACHINE ”: HAMLET IL. ii. 124 


THE invariable gloss to Hamlet’s word 
machine” in his missive to Ophelia 
(II. ii. 108-24) is “* body,” “* bodily frame.” 
Shakespeare uses the word but once. It is 
strange that the glossators have neglected the 
light that they might have got from the history 
of the word and from the general and parti- 
cular context in which the poet placed it. 
Those sources suggest so dramatically en- 
riching an ambiguity in it that the possibilities 
of another reading may be worth considering. 
There would seem to be reasons for taking it 
as meaning “this device’’ (of an antic dis- 
position), ‘* this game ’—in which case it may 
be seen as a kind of hurriedly improvised 
““code”’ word which the desperate young 
man hopes the girl will make out—but which 
his “‘ enemies ” if anything goes wrong, must 
still puzzle over as no more than a madman’s 
extravagance or as having no more sense than 
the flat one of ‘“* bodily frame ”’ or the like. 
The word links, it may be seen, with the 
figurative “‘engine” in Othello IV. ii. 222. 
Halliwell in his Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words notes ** machine ” as a verb 
meaning “ To contrive,” and gives Palsgrave 
(d. 1554) as his source. An alerted interest 
would, almost certainly, uncover from various 
sources the noun of like import. One of the 
standard figurative meanings of the Classical 
Latin ‘“* machina,” was trick, device, artifice, 
stratagem, plan, contrivance—I take the list 
from Leverett’s Lexicon. Leverett’s examples 
of this meaning are drawn from Cicero and 
Plautus, two authors on whom the poet and 
numbers of his audiences had been, as it were, 
brought up. Even though the poet were mint- 
ing the word, its point in the context he gave 
it would not be altogether lost. Modern 
French, by the way, preserves the same import 
of “machination” for both the noun 
** machine ” and the verb “ machiner.” 
The presence of a “‘ code’? word—of the 
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common enough double-talk kind—in Ham- 
let’s note seems natural enough in the atmo- 
sphere of the play. Hamlet—whatever else it 
is—is a superbly melodramatic combination 
of the ‘* suspense ”’ and the detective story: its 
air is dense with ‘“ mystery.” The “ perfect 
crime” of Claudius, the killing of the king 
and the wangling and holding of the elective 
succession, engages the business in the highest 
kind of intrigue of state and brings into secret 
play “the fell incensed points of mighty 
opposites.” All the apparatus of the under- 
cover operation of rival services, except per- 
haps those of the most modern kind, are seen 
at work in scene after scene: the reader of spy- 
counterspy stories will recognize them all. 
The scene in which our phrase is used—read 
from, as it were, an “intercepted ”’ letter: it 
was, in any case, got hold of during an 
** interrogation "—follows the briefing of a 
pair of “agents” and during a secret con- 
ference in which the “‘ statesman ’”’ Polonius 
(who had doubtless acted as undercover agent 
for Claudius before: see the bland implications 
of I. ii. 15-16 and 47-49) prepares a surveil- 
lance trap for Hamlet: Claudius and his man 
will watch and overhear an encounter between 
Ophelia and her oddly altered lover. It would 
be an amusing irony if the parchment in their 
hands held—as I suggest it does—a clue to 
the meaning of Hamlet’s behaviour which they 
are hoping by their elaborate contrivance to 
read. 

In this scene, the immediate context of our 
passage, Hamlet is still the Hamlet of the last 
minutes of Act I, the Hamlet shaken by the 
revelations of the Ghost and the bewilder- 
ments of their implications, and madly suspi- 
cious and cautious of the world around him. 
He has—presumably his note to the girl is 
one that he has written to make up to her for 
it—terrified Ophelia by his appearance as she 
sat sewing in her closet. Over and over 
Shakespeare stresses the gentleness of Hamlet’s 
instincts, his sensitiveness to good form. He 
stresses rather more the darting quickness of 
his mind—which shows itself so often in the 
service of his suspicion. His desperate re- 
assurance of unaltered love for Ophelia may, 
then, be itself an ambiguity. It may, as its 
extravagantly heightened tone suggests, be 
read as the crazy utterings of a distracted 
mind: it may, if her mind stumbles at and she 
catches the hint in the strange word, be read 
as a movingly sincere assurance of his love 
whatever the outward signs may be. These 
ambiguities reflect Hamlet’s equivocal attitude 
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to her at this moment of the play: he loves her, 
but may not she, another woman trustingly 
loved, be in the service of the enemy? He does 
not, in any case, betray openly his valuable 
natural ‘“* cover ”’—the antic disposition that 
is no more than a plausible heightening of the 
outer show of the maddening bewilderments 
and terrors that he felt within. He satisfies his 
instincts for fairness as he can: his suspicion 
may be a viciously unjust one, but he must 
protect nonetheless his “little game.” 

Read so, the passage becomes more closely 
of a piece with the texture of the play as a 
whole—which is marked by an astonishingly 
large number of small, sly touches of compli- 
cation worked into it. It adds, too, as has been 
said, its small detail of the verisimilitude of the 
atmosphere of the spy-counterspy world of 
Elsinore. To accept it is to see small ironies 
and small tensions of suspense work out from 
it: possibilities, for instance, in old fussbudget 
Polonius’ “* now, gather, and surmise,” and in 
his start at a niggling comment on Hamlet’s 
word-choices. He does not “ gather;” he 
swallows “* machine ”*—very like a whale. 


_ JOHN WALDRON, 
Georgetown University. 


A NOTE ON THE STANDARD OF 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
FRENCH, 1685-1720 


THE high esteem in which contemporary 
French writers were held in England during 
the years following the Restoration is well 
known, and there is evidence of a lively 
English interest in the French literary scene, 
an interest for the satisfaction of which many 
readers relied upon translations. The cata- 
logues of many libraries sold at this time in- 
clude, as well as French works in the original, 
a large number of translations, and ‘ W.J.’, 
the translator of Monsieur Bossu’s Treatise of 
the Epick Poem (1695), explains the importance 
of such works: 
’Tis true, French is now become fashionable 
and common, and seems to be as universally 
studied, as Latin was formerly; and ev'ry 
Pretender to Gallantry and good Breeding, 
pretends at least to be a perfect Master and 
Judge of this Language. But however, | 
believe the Language is not so familiar, but 
by a modest Computation it may be 
affirm’d, That a tenth part of those that 
read Homer and Virgil, understand but very 
little of it. To such as these, this Trans- 
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lation may be of some Use; and perhaps 

others, who think they already understand 

the French Tongue, may be glad to see so 
beneficial a Treatise in a more familiar and 
intelligible Language. 

In some cases, however, the English reader 
could have gained only a confused impression 
of the original, for not all translators fulfilled 
the requirement expressed by Dryden in the 
preface to his translation of Ovid’s Epistles 
that a translator must be a master both of the 
language of the work translated and of his 
own; still less did they always show themselves 
appreciative of the style and thought of the 
authors with whom they were dealing. On the 
other hand, some translators were writers of 
ability and discrimination, who showed them- 
selves aware of the difficulties of their task. 
There were also several Huguenot translators, 
including the prolific Boyer, who, at his best, 
was a very competent user of his adopted 
language. 

The problems of translation from the classics 
had been much discussed, notably by Dryden 
in the work already mentioned, and by the 
Earl of Roscommon in his Essay on Translated 
Verse, and many of the same problems con- 
fronted the translator of contemporary 
literature. But some difficulties were peculiar 
to the latter, and to these less thought seems 
to have been given. Mrs. Behn attempts to 
outline them in the preface to her version of 
Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la Pluralité des 
Mondes (1688), where she makes some in- 
teresting and some surprising statements. 
Translation, she says, is easiest where the 
idioms of the two languages concerned are the 
most similar. She considers that, of the 
Romance languages, Italian is nearest to 
English, owing to the influence of the Goths 
and their over-running of the Roman Empire, 
and French is the most difficult to translate. 
One reason for this is that the French language 

undergone many changes during the past 

century, and another is the frequency of French 

borrowings from the Latin. In Mrs. Behn’s 

view, French has the advantage over English 

as regards euphony, but she finds French prose 

on and difficult to render as good 
ish, 

But as the French do not value a plain 
Suit without a Garniture, they are not 
satisfied with the Advantages they have, but 
confound their own Language with needless 
Repetitions and Tautologies; and by a 


* Preface, b5 verso—b6 recto. 
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certain Rhetorical Figure, peculiar to them- 
selves, imply twenty Lines, to express what 
an English Man would say, with more Ease 
and Sense in five; and this is the great Mis- 
fortune of translating French into English: 
If one endeavours to make it English 
Standard, it is no Translation. If one 
follows their Flourishes and Embroideries, 
it is worse than French Tinsel.” 
From a note on her method of translating 
Fontenelle, however, it appears that the chief 
difficulty lay not so much in verbosity as in its 
opposite. 

I have endeavoured to give you the true 
meaning of the author, and have kept as near 
his words as possible; I was necessitated to 
add a little in some places, otherwise the 
book could not have been understood.*® 
Some of Mrs. Behn’s additions seem to have 

been dictated by her own taste rather than by 
necessity, as when, in translating Fontenelle’s 
comparison to the fixed stars to ‘ des clous’, 
she speaks of them as ‘ Golden Nails’, and 
there are some confused passages, but her 
Discovery of New Worlds is, on the whole, a 
reasonably faithful version, and is preferable 
to Glanvil’s translation, which preceded hers 
by a few months, and to Gardiner’s version of 
1715. The following extracts, taken from an 
early point in the instruction of the Marquise 
in the nature of the universe, show Mrs. Behn 
to have been the most concerned of the three 
to give a close reproduction of the original. 
Avoiiez la verité. N’ avez-vous point eu 
quelquefois une idée plus sublime de I’ 
Univers, & ne luy avez-vous point fait plus 
d@’ honneur qu’ il ne meritoit? J’ ay va des 
gens qui I’ en estimoient moins, depuis qu’ 
ils ’ avoient connu(.) Et moy, repliqua-t- 
elle, je I’ en estime beaucoup plus, depuis 
que je scay qu’ il ressemble 4 une Montre. 
Il est surprenant que |’ Ordre de la Nature, 
tout admirable qu’ il est, ne roule que sur 
des choses si simples. 

Je ne scay pas, luy répondis-je, qui vous 
a donné des idées si saines; mais en verité il 
n’ est pas trop commun de les avoir. Assez 
de Gens ont todjours dans la teste un faux 
Merveilleux envelopé d’ une obscurité qu’ 
ils respectent. Ils n’ admirent la Nature que 
parce qu’ ils la croyent une espece de Magie 
ou I’ on n’ entend rien, & il est seur qu’ une 
chose est deshonorée auprés d’ eux, dés qu’ 
elle peut estre conceiie. Mais, Madame, 


*A Discovery of New Worlds (1688), Preface, A7 
oO. 
* Ibid, A7 recto—A7 verso. 
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continuay-je, vous estes si bien disposée a 
entrer dans tout ce que je veux vous dire, 
que je croy que je n’ ay qu’ a tirer le rideau, 
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that I have nothing to do but to draw the 
Curtain, and shew you the World.*® 


Gardiner’s version of this passage’ very closely 





&a vous montrer le Monde.* resembles Glanvil’s, and, except that he im. | ™ 
Mrs. Behn’s version is: proves the expression of the Marquise’s reply, | % 
Confess the Truth, Madam, have you not the differences are very trifling. Indeed | #4 
had heretofore a more sublime Jdea of the Gardiner’s version of the Entretiens is $0 H 


Universe, and have you not honoured it 
with a better Opinion than it deserved? I 
have known several esteem it less since they 
believed they knew it better; and for my 
part, said she, I esteem it more since I knew 
it is so like a Watch: And ’tis most sur- 
prising to me, that the course and order of 
Nature, however admirable it appears to be, 
moves upon Principles and Things that are 
so very easie and simple. I know not, 
replied I, who has given you so just Jdea’s 
of it, but ’tis not ordinary to have such; most 
People retain in their minds some false 
Principle or other of Admiration, wraped 
up in obscurity, which they adore: They 
admire Nature, only because they look on 
it as a kind of Miracle, which they do not 
understand; and ’tis certain that those sort 
of People never despise any thing, but from 
the moment they begin to understand it: 
But, Madam, I find you so well disposed to 
comprehend all I have to say to you, that 
without further Preface, I need only draw 
the Curtain, and shew you the World.® 


similar to Glanvil’s as to suggest that he made 
use of Glanvil in preparing his own translation, 

It was not an unusual practice for the pre. 
parer of a ‘ new’ translation to draw upon an 
existing version, with or without acknowledge- 
ment of his debt. In the Advertisement to the 
twelfth edition of the translation of Fénelon’s 
Télémaque by Littlebury, Oldes, and himself, 
Boyer complains bitterly of the use to which 
their work has been put by Ozell in his version, 
Their translation first appeared in 1699, and 
Boyer admits that a revision was called for, 
since the French edition on which it was based 
was an unauthorised one, and also because of 
the large number of printers’ errors which had 
crept into later editions. At the request of 
some booksellers, Ozell had undertaken to 
prepare a new translation, and in this work 
had included a list of errors in the earlier 
version.® Boyer retaliated by exposing the use 
Ozell had made of the despised earlier trans- 
lation, and by commenting with some asperity 
on the nature of the alterations he had made. 


Whatever injury they [the booksellers] 


Glanvil attempts to improve upon the original, 
but in doing so becomes entangled in the 
syntax of his own language: 


intended to the proprietor of the first ver- 
sion, he must have born it with patience and 





But pray tell me, Madam, had you not for- 
merly a more sublime Idea of the Universe? 
Do you not think you did then honour it 
more than it deserv’'d? For most have the 
less esteem of it since they have pretended to 
know it. I am not of their opinion, said she, 
I value it the more since I know it resembles 
a Watch, and the whole order of Nature the 
more plain and easie it is, to me it appears 
the more admirable. 

I know not, said I, who hath inspir’d you 
with these solid Notions, but I am certain 
there are few that have them besides your 
self, People generally admire what they do 
not comprehend, they have a Veneration for 
Obscurity, and look upon Nature while 
they do not understand her, as a kind of 


resignation: and the publick would cer- 
tainly have applauded their design, had 
Mr. OQzell, the person they employ’d to 
execute it, either made a new or mended the 
old translation. 

But instead of that, it plainly appears 
from his performance, that (excepting a few 
pages in the beginning) he made free with 
our whole work; and that in order to palliate 
his plagiarism, he only corrected the printer's 
mistakes, and made some alterations in the 
style; but it unluckily fell out, that he alter'd 
every thing for the worse; and though he had 
the self-complacency to hope that the whole 
diction was so changed, as to come nearer to 
the standard of the original; yet they who 
took the pains to compare the two trans- 


Seocmwnm aw «OS Bie kRP Rees newewvoseoee a Ss & wre ee See SS LE 


Magick, and despise her below Legerdemain, —_* 4 Plurality of Worlds (second edition, 1695), PP- | 
when once they are acquainted with her; but 10-11. ( 
I find you, Madam, so much better dispos’d, |" Conversations on the Plurality of Worlds (1715), 
pp. “12. ¥ 
‘Entretiens sur la Pluralite des Mondes (1686), * The third edition of Ozell’s translation appeared ; 
I 


p. 26-8. 
* Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 


in 1720; I have been unable to trace the date of the 
first. 
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lations, still gave the preference to the 

former. ® 

Revision and correction were frequently 
necessary, not only because of the difficulty of 
obtaining reliable editions of the originals at 
atime when the pirated editions published in 
Holland were often more easily accessible, but 
also because of the blatant inaccuracies which 

red in some translations. The first 
English version of La Bruyére’s Caracteéres, 
published in 1699, provides many examples of 
such errors. ‘ On croit méme étre responsable 
4soi-méme de son élévation et de sa fortune: 
celui qui ne |’ a point faite a la cour est censé 
ne |’ avoir dd faire, on n’ en appelle pas’ 
becomes ‘All Men believe they are account- 
able to themselves for their Advancement, and 
making their Fortunes; and he who has not 
rais'd it at Court is enrag’d that ‘tis not 
accomplish’d ’, and La Bruyére’s observation 
on incivility, ‘Il est vrai cependant qu’ il 
offense plus ou moins selon la cause qui le 
produit’ is rendered as ‘ However, ’tis more 
or less Offensive, according to the effects it 
produces’.1° In the ‘corrected’ second 
edition of 1700, the first of these errors is 
rectified, but the second remains unaltered. 
There is every sign that the revision was a 
hasty and incomplete process, for in some 
cases alternative versions of the same passage 
are given, and certain passages where parti- 
cularly glaring errors occurred in the 1699 
edition are now omitted altogether instead of 
being corrected. 

The terse style of La Bruyére and La 
Rochefoucauld proved more difficult to trans- 
lators than the prolix style of which Mrs. 
Behn complains. In speaking of a prospective 
translation of Caractéres the Huguenot 
Motteux writes in 1694: 


I have long admir’d how such a Book could 
scape our Translators, tho I believe the 
difficulty of the Work has hindred many 
from attempting it; for that admirable 
Writer is so concise; and withal so fine, that 
those who have accus’d the French Authors 
of being too verbose, must except him out 
of the number. And indeed, as his Book is 
wholly made up of Maxims, Descriptions 


*The Adventures of Telemachus . . . Done into 
. . « by Mr. Is. Littlebury and Mr. A. Boyer 
(I2th edition, 1728), p. v. 

" Euvres de La Bruyére (ed. Servois, 1922), tom. 
Il, p. 218, tom. III, p. 15; The Characters, or the 
Manners of the Age (1699), pp. 172, 253; (2nd edition, 
1700), pp. 149, 211. 


and Remarks, some would make a Book of 
what he gives in a few Lines." 
Similarly the anonymous translator of La 
Rochefoucauld speaks of the problems he 
encountered in his task: 


But the Undertaking soon appeared more 
difficult, than the Proportion of the Book 
tempted me to expect. For the Translating 
every where literally and concisely, would 
have left some Passages Dark and scarce 
Intelligible. And a loose Paraphrase (besides 
that it is a Liberty not to be indulged, except 
in Cases of great Necessity) would take off 
from the Beauty and Strength of such 
Reflections; the very design of which 
Requires a short Close Style.'* 


He complains of Mrs. Behn’s incomplete 
translation of the Maximes that ‘ she takes 
the Freedom of Paraphrasing, and Accommo- 
dating as she saw fit, more perhaps to her own 
Diversion, than the doing Justice to the 
Author ’,!* and indeed the anonymous trans- 
lation, though perhaps a little pedestrian in 
style, is more faithful than that given under 
the title Seneca Unmasqued, or, Moral Reflec- 
tions from the French in Mrs. Behn’s Miscellany 
(1685), as the following extracts show. 


La jalousie est, en quelque maniére, juste 
et raisonnable, puisqu’ elle ne tend qu’ a 
conserver un bien qui nous appartient ou 
que nous croyons nous appartenir, au lieu 
que |’ envie est une fureur qui ne peut 
souffrir le bien des autres. 

Jealousie is in some Persons just and 
reasonable, because it tends to the preser- 
vation of what is dear to us, or what we 
believe at least belongs to us, but Hatred is 
a madness that will not indure to see others 
happy. (Mrs. Behn.) 

There is something to be said for 
Jealousie, because this only designs the 
preservation of some good, which we either 
have, or think we have a right to; but Envy 
is a rageing Madness, that cannot be satisfied 
with the good of others. (Anonymous 
version.) 


L’ intérét parle toutes sortes de langues, 
et joue toutes sortes de personnages, méme 
celui de désintéressé. 

Interest speaks all sorts of Languages, 
and acts all sorts of Persons, even to self- 


11 The Gentleman's Journal, April, 1694, p. 81. 

12 Moral Maxims and Reflections . . . Written in 
French by the Duke of Rochefoucault (1694), The 
Translator’s Preface, A3, recto and verso. 

13 Ibid., A4 recto. 
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denial; nay, we flatter even those who have 
no interest at all. (Mrs. Behn.) 

Interest speaks all manner of Languages, 
and acts all sorts of Parts; nay, even that of 
a man that hath no regard at all to Interest. 
(Anonymous version.) 


L’ homme croit souvent se conduire 
lorsqu’ il est conduit, et pendant que par 
son esprit il tend a un but, son cceur I’ 
entraine insensiblement a un autre. 

Men often think they govern themselves 
with Wisdom and Conduct, when at the 
same time they have so blind a sight as not 
to perceive they are governed by others, and 
while his Wisdom and Interest leads him to 
one Design, his heart insensibly Conducts 
him to another. (Mrs. Behn.) 

A man often thinks he governs himself, 
when all the while he is governed and 
managed; and while his understanding 
directs to one design, his affections insen- 
sibly draw him into another. (Anonymous 
version.) 

In his Characters of the Virtues and Vices of 
the Age (1695), a collection of extracts from 
English and French authors, Boyer translates 
short passages from La Bruyére and La Roche- 
foucauld, and the quality of this fragmentary 
translation suggests that had he undertaken 
complete English versions of their works, he 
could have provided much more satisfactory 
translations than those with which the public 
was supplied. Boyer’s extracts are acceptable 
both as translations and as good English prose, 
and it is unfortunate that he did not pursue 
his activities further. 

It will be noted that the anonymous trans- 
lator of La Rochefoucauld appears to prefer 
word-for-word translation, or metaphrase, as 
Dryden calls it, to paraphrase. Dryden asserts 
that it is almost impossible to translate verbally 
and well at the same time,'* and considers that 
paraphrase is by far the best method. It is for 
paraphrase, used with intelligence and dis- 
crimination, that John Hughes pleads in the 
preface to his translation of Fontenelle’s 
Dialogues of the Dead (1708). He complains 
of the harm done to the Dialogues by ‘ the 
very worst of Copiers here’ who had ‘ in- 
sufferably degraded ’em, both in the Sense and 


14 CEuvres de La Rochefoucauld (ed. Gilbert, 1868), 
tom. 1, pp. 42, 46, 48; Miscellany (1685), pp. 305, 306, 
307 (the last two misnumbered 106 and 107); Moral 
Maxims and Reflections (1694), y by! 16, 17. 

18 Preface to Ovid’s Epistles. The Critical and 
Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden (ed. 
Malone, 1800), vol. III, p. 14 et seg. 
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Style, by false Constructions and bad English’, 
and after suggesting that they may not have 
received the rendering they deserve in his own 
new translation, says that he believes his work 
may nevertheless be well received, as ‘ the 
world is so good-natur’d as to receive some 
kindly, with very little Reason’. He goes on 
to point out that all kinds of books do not 
make the same demands on the translator’s 
ability, and that ‘Pieces of Wit’ require 
something more than mechanical skill. 

I know a great many look on Translating 
as the easiest thing in the World, especially 
from Modern Languages; but without 
troubling the Reader with what I think the 
Rules of a good Translation, I will only 
desire him to distinguish between Writings 
of meer Story or Memoirs, and Pieces of 
Wit, and to allow that there is something at 
least of Art in imitating well the latter, 
There is no great Difficulty in tracing 
exactly a common Plan of Building or a 
Draught of Fortification, which may be 
done by the Compasses and Ruler; but to 
Copy a Landskip of Salvator Rosa, and 
keep his Colouring, and the Manner and 
Freedom of his Pencil, demands not only 
some degree of Judgment but of Fancy too. 

Pursuing the comparison further, he says that 
language is to the writer what colours are to 
the painter; if the painter has bad colours, he 
cannot make a really good copy, but if his 
colours are as good as those of the original, 
and his copy is a failure, the fault must lie 
in his own lack of judgment in their use. 
Hughes believes that the resources of English 
are as good as those of any other modem 
language. 

I must own, I love my native Language well 

enough, to believe that its Colours are at least 

equal to those of any Modern one; tho’, in 
the style of Gallantry, the courtly French be 
allowed to have some peculiar Felicities, 
not easie to be touch’d in another.’® 
His version of the Dialogues, though far from 
being a slavish copy of the original, is at least 
as good a translation as the previous one,” 
and his style is certainly an improvement on 
that of the earlier version. 

The examination of translations from the 
French during this period leads one to the 
conclusion that the reading public was, on the 
whole, indifferently served. Even those trans- 


1* Preface, pp. ix-xii. : 
11 New Dialogues of the Dead... Made English by 
J.D. (1683). 
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lators who seemed to recognise the difficulties 
of their task could not always find satisfactory 
solutions to their problems, and some trans- 
lators were incapable through lack of know- 
ledge of providing even tolerable versions of 
the works they attempted. Yet the public was 
ready to buy their works, as may be judged 
from the number of alternative versions and 
from the fact that so bad a translation as that 
of Caractéres could reach its sixth edition by 
1713; and this in itself throws further light on 


the extent of English interest in contemporary _ 


DRYDEN AND JUVENAL’S 
GRANDMOTHER 


IN Dryden’s translation of Juvenal’s third 
satire (1693) occur the lines “* If none they 
find for their lewd purpose fit, / They with the 
walls and very floors commit” (Il. 192-3). 
When this rendition is compared with the 
modern text of Juvenal, we see that Juvenal’s 
detail is much riper: “‘horum si nihil est, 
aviam resupinat amici” (1. 112). The phrase 
“aviam resupinat amici’? might at first be 
supposed to have embarrassed Dryden—an 
unwarranted conclusion, since he boggles at 
none of the bawdry in Juvenal’s coarsest satire, 
the sixth. Actually, Dryden’s version “* They 
with the walls and very floors commit”’ is 
very much like Sir Robert Stapylton’s 1647 
version : 

Then nothing’s safe from’s lust, or unprophan’d, 

Not your chast wife, your sonne till then unstain’d, 

The yet-smooth bridegroom, or your virgin-child; 

Has’t none of these? thy house is then defil’d.* 
Barten Holyday’s 1673 translation is very 
similar : 

... from their Lust what’s free? 

Matrone and Daughter in a Familie, 

Nay Bride-groom too, yet smooth, and the dear Son, 

Modest till now, are now by these undone! 

If this pray fail, till ev’n the Bottome’s clear’d, 

Wary poe House and Heart, and thence be 

ear’d.* 


It would seem, then, that Dryden was not 
overlooking or misrepresenting a detail, but 
was either following a convention or a variant 
text, The second proves to be the case. A 
text of Juvenal published at Amsterdam in 
1684, “‘ cum Veteris Scholiastae et Variorum 


‘Juvenal’s Sixteen Satyrs, or, a Survey of the 
Manners and Actions of Mankind (London: Printed 
for Humphrey Moseley, 1647), P. 38. 

* Decimus Junius Juvenalis and Aulus Persius Flaccus 
Translated and Illustrated (Oxford: Printed by W. 
Downing, for F. Oxlad Senior, J. Adams, and F. 
Oxlad Junior, 1673), p. 39. 
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Commentariis,” points out that the half-line 
“‘aviam resupinat amici” exists also as “‘ aulam 
resupinat amici,” in which case Staplylton, 
Holyday and Dryden, if they followed such a 
text, were translating literally and not cir- 
cumspectly. The gloss to the line reads: 

Invertit, curiose, scrutatur, id est, universam 
domum & aulam amici patroni sui resupi- 
nat, & inquirendo singula invertit, & per- 
vertit. Quod si aulam pro ulla dictum inter- 
pretemur: ita ut sensus sit illam pecunia 
plenam & defossam avacuat & evertit: ut 
quemadmodum libidinosam, sic etiam fura- 
cem gentem esse dicat. 

Since “ aulam resupinat amici” appeared 
in the 1618 English edition of Thomas Far- 
naby, and in the 1633 English edition (perhaps 
pirated from the Farnaby), it is quite likely 
that the corrected reading ‘‘ aviam resupinat 
amici ” had not found favour, and so Dryden, 
like his predecessors, had recourse to the more 
common reading. R. E. Hucues. 

Ohio State University. 


ON THE DEFINITION OF “ TRAGIC 
IRONY ” 


CERTAIN dictionaries of good repute ex- 

hibit in their definitions of “* tragic irony ” 
a laxity that merits correction. The American 
College Dictionary, for example, defines the 
term (s.v. “irony ”’) as “* the quality or effect 
of speeches understood by the audience but 
not grasped by the speakers on the stage.” 
This is a definition not of tragic irony but of 
a more general concept—dramatic irony: this 
definition applies also to comedy, e.g., Mal- 
volio’s meditations on the letter from Olivia. 
This definition states that the speakers on stage 
fail to grasp the dramatic irony, a statement 
which is usually true, but the speakers do 
make something of the speeches. Occasionally 
a prescient character like Tiresias in Oedipus 
Rex apprehends tragic irony in the words of 
another character, but unless the audience 
understands, as indeed it does in Oedipus Rex, 
tragic irony in its strict sense is not present. 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (s.v. 
“irony ”) reads: “‘ Dramatic or tragic i., use 
of language having an inner meaning for a 
privileged audience, an outer for those im- 
mediately concerned.” This again is a defini- 
tion of dramatic irony, here expressly and 
unhappily regarded as synonymous with tragic 
irony. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English has a definition (s.v. “ tragic 
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[al] ’’) somewhat more accurate than the two 
above: tragic irony is ‘* used in Gk tragedy of 
words having an inner esp. prophetic meaning 
for audience unsuspected by speaker.” The 
gain here is the use of “* prophetic,” for tragic 
irony refers to something that will happen in 
the play. But the definition fails to connect 
the prophecy with a judgment to be visited 
upon the speaker or someone round him. 
Moreover, though tragic irony finds its natural 
home in Greek tragedy, it has been used quite 
generally. Somewhat similar objections may 
be urged against the definition of tragic irony 
in A Handbook of Literary Terms (New York, 
1950), compiled by H. L. Yelland and others: 
“‘ Tragic irony occurs in any tragedy when the 
words or actions of a character have a meaning 
for the spectators hidden from the character 
himself.” But there is something novel here: 
do “actions,” properly defined, constitute 
tragic irony? Tragic irony, in my opinion, is 
verbal. Words and actions normally occur 
together. The danger is that the concept of 
tragic irony may thus be applied to action 
alone; then another concept, irony of circum- 
stance, should be invoked. 

Tragic irony may be defined as the use of 
words by a person of a play in such fashion 
that the speaker is aware only of an innocuous, 
superficial meaning while the audience, 
through previous knowledge of what is to 
come, understands the words as fraught with 
doom that the speakers, especially the one 
using tragic irony, wil! personally experience 
before the play is concluded. Tragic irony is 
possibly keenest when the speaker utters a 
curse which will ultimately boomerang: one 
inevitably thinks of Oedipus. 


Davip S. BERKELEY. 
Oklahoma. 


‘OED’ AND ‘ DAE’: SOME 
COMPARISONS 


1. In the foregoing survey of DAE’s treat- 
ment of fish-names with specifically Canadian 
associations we have noticed its omission of 
the three Earliest names applied to Canadian 
whitefish, viz. Tittymeg, Gwyniad and Round- 
fish (Vol. 1, p. 128 above) as well as of the 
Earliest examples, from British sources, of the 
use of Whitefish itself as a name in Canada. 
A little more may be said before leaving this 
field, in view of the fact that the Canadian 
use of Whitefish sets us an interesting prob- 
Jem: Was it a name transferred to Canada 
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from the British Isles or was it an independent 
Canadian re-formation? Towards the solution 
of this the Dictionaries give us little direct help, 

2. We meet the term albus piscis in medieval 
Latin, but it probably referred, like the Dutch 
witvisch, to the Bleak, ? from ON. bleikja, 
from OTeut. blaikj6n ‘ bleached ’.—It is not 
until the late ME period that we find, in a 
document published in the 10th Report of the 
Historical MSS Commission (cited by OED in 
1924), an occurrence of the term whitfishe 
(along with samon, heringe and hake) in 
English, referring—it would seem—to the cod 
or haddock or whiting, for which, according 
to OED, it was a general name. As such it is 
still in use.—{In the 17th century, OED tells 
us, the word was used as translation of the 
Russian name belu’ ga for the Great Sturgeon 
of the Caspian.—In the early 18th century 
Lawson (A New Voyage to Carolina, London 
1709) has a passage, qu. DAE 1944 sy, 
Whitefish, to the effect that ‘* the white Fish 
... are found a great way up the Freshes of 
the Rivers,” which, if ‘white Fish’ were 
really a name, would be the first record of its 
use on the N. American continent. But in 
truth the expression seems to be merely 
descriptive, and too general for species 
penetrating from tidal waters into fresh to be 
identified by it. DAE encloses the passage in 
square brackets as obscure, and so we may 
leave it.] 

3. It is not till 1748—.e. at the very end of 
the ‘ pre-scientific ’ period—that we encounter 
the name again, applied, this time, not to those 
pelagic fishes of the Cod kind, but to a quite 
unrelated fresh-water fish inhabiting the lakes 
of Canada, and we are faced with the problem 
stated in our first paragraph. On the evidence 
of Ellis we might suppose it to have derived 
from such a merely descriptive Canadian 
French expression, translated by the English 
and developed in their mouths into a true 
name, as we find it thirty years later in T. 
Hutchins’ Topographical Description of Vir- 
ginia, 1778: “* Lake Erie has a great variety 
of fine fish, such as Sturgeon, Eel, White Fish 
...°’ (qu. OED). But, as we have noticed in 
our Study of the Fresh-water-fish Names in 
the British Isles (1948), name-translation has 
not been an English device. Only the apparent 
example in N. American use of Horse = 
Cavallo = Sauger (Vol. 1, p. 496a above) sets 
us a problem parallel to this. Further, the 
English already had their Tittymeg, adapted 
(corrupted) from the Chippewyan. It isa long 
jump, in time and place, from the mid- 
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fifteenth century in Britain to the mid-eigh- 
teenth in Canada. What were these earliest- 
recorded of Canadian fish? We know them 
now to be classified as Coregonus. What did 
their first finders think them to be? 

4. At that date no genus Coregonus had as 
yet been distinguished from Sa/mo, and though 
it was customary to speak of the ‘ animal 
kingdom’ and the ideas of ‘genera’ and 
‘species * had been current for a century and 
a half, that of a zoological ‘* family ’ was still 
undeveloped.—There was, however, a well- 
marked little group of six British-Isles fishes, 
each confined to one or a few lakes in Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland, which had been known 
since the 17th or early-18th century by their 
local names and were generally regarded as 
kinds of trout. 

1611 Gwyniad [Welsh] Bala 
C. clup. pennantii Cuv. et Val. 
1633 Powan[Scotch] Lomond and Esk 
Coregonus clupeoides Lacépéde 1801 
1713 Pollan [Irish] Neagh and Erne 


1848 


Coregonus pollan Thompson 1870 
1740 Skelly [? ON] Ullswater 
C. clup. stigmaticus Regan 1911 
1769 Vendace [OF] Lochmaben; Der- 
wentw. 
Coregonus vandesius Richard- 
son 1823 
1880 Houting [?] North Sea & rivers 
Coregonus oxyrhynchus(Linn.) 1753 


Thus in 1756-7 the translator of Keysler’s 
Travels (qu. OED s.v. Salmon-Trout) says: 
“There is also a kind of salmon-trouts called 
Gangfische,’—a German name which, though 
not in Muret-Sanders),! is given by ICES’ 
Classified List, 1935 (referred to in an earlier 
paragraph of these Notes, Vol. 1, p. 496a), 
besides G. Renke and F. Lavaret for Coregonus 
clupeoides Lacép., the Gwyniad, Powan or 
Skelly; and about the same time Linnaeus 
gave the name of Salmo lavaretus to the Baltic 
Houting (G. Ostsee-Schndpel CL), which is 
closely allied to his Salmo oxyrhynchus, the 
North-Sea species known as Houting in the 
British Isles. Now Renke is said by Brockhaus 
to be contracted from Rhein-Anke and to 
denote a kind of Lachsforelle (salmon-trout). 
The North-Sea Houting is spoken of by Travis 
Jenkins, Fishes of the British Isles, 1925, as 
ascending the Rhine. The German dictionary- 
maker Karl Breul says the Renke (C. clupeoides) 
is found in Lake Constance. TJ gives C. 
clupeoides and C. lavaretus as synonyms for 


*Encyclopddisches Wé6rterbuch der englischen 
und deutschen Sprachen, Berlin, Langenscheidt, 1899. 
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the Powan. So the Powan, or Gwyniad, or 
Lavaret is confounded with the Houting— 
which, incidentally, is not recorded by OED 
till 1880 Day, Fishes of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who says that it is “‘ found in some 
fresh-water lakes”, while TJ says it is 
“* marine ”’. 

5. In 1772 Forster wrote in the Royal 
Society’s Philosophical Transactions of * the 
four kinds of Hudson’s Bay fish” as “* the 
Sturgeon, the Burbot, the Gwyniad and the 
Sucker”. This last he technically described in 
the following year as a species of Cyprinus, in 
which he was followed by Pennant in his 
Arctic Zoology, 1788. Doubtless he regarded 
his ‘ Gwyniad’ as a species of Salmo, and 
when Pennant made his record of Salmo 
lavaretus from the same region we may 
assume him to have been following Forster 
here too, but confounding Houting with 
Powan (= Gwyniad) as TJ was to do nearly a 
century and a half later. After all, the members 
of this little group can hardly be distinguished 
by any save an expert, and we may the more 
safely presume the identity of Pennant’s 
Salmo lavaretus with Forster’s Gwyniad that 
Cuvier and Valenciennes in 1848 named the 
Gwyniad Coregonus (clupeoides) pennantii.— 
So far, then, these British-Isles and Canadian 
lake fishes were regarded as kinds of salmon- 
trout, and it may be that the belief lingered 
till 1875, when W. Mcllwraith in a Guide to 
Wigtownshire (qu. OED) spoke of “* the grey 
loch trout . . . playing in the depths of the 
little inland seas ”’. 

6. Meanwhile the BI group were gradually 
coming to be distinguished, after it had been 
noted that they were very like the Herring 
(Clupea) in genera! appearance. The process 
had already begun in 1713, when, as we are 
told by Nevill in his description of Lough- 
Neagh (cited by OED), the English were 
calling the fish of that lake Fresh-water 
Herrings “‘for want of another name, for 
Pollan is an Irish name ’’. Half a century later 
(in 1771) the same name is given by Smollett 
in Humphrey Clinker, 28 Aug., to the un- 
readily-distinguishable Powan of L. Lomond 
(Powan itself being a Scotch form of the Irish 
name), and we find it applied also to the 
Gwyniad (FN.FW.BI §7),? and lastly (accord- 
ing to OED) to the Common Whitefish of 
Canada, while Richardson mentions Coregonus 
[quadrilateralis] as ‘ Herring-Salmon ’, uniting 
the two concepts. 


* B. W. A. Massey, Fish-names, Fresh-water, British 
Isles, Univ. of Poznan Press, 1948. 
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7. The differentiation of Coregonus as a 
genus from other salmonoids was accom- 
plished at the turn of the 18th century, when 
the French naturalist Lacépéde described the 
‘ Fresh-water Herring’ of Smollett as Core- 
gonus clupeoides (F. corégone).—He was 
followed by Mitchill, who about 1814 first 
described the so-called Common Whitefish as 
Coregonus clupeiformis, thereby indicating it 
as the ‘ Fresh-water Herring’ of Northern 
N. America, a century before OED’s mention 
(no illustration) of 1914.—We then have 
Richardson in 1823 describing Coregonus 
quadrilateralis, the most widely distributed of 
Canadian whitefishes, in his Fauna Boreo- 
Americana, III. 204: “‘ Our voyagers named it 
the round-fish, and I have given it the specific 
appellation of quadrilateralis.”” (This is not in 
DAE, which, however, gives Round Whitefish 
for it, from Jordan & Gilbert, 1882.) He also 
describes Coregonus labradoricus.—Altogether 
there are 8 species of Canadian Coregoni, 3 of 
which range into the US south of latitude 45°, 
but only one (C. williamsoni Girard 1859, the 
Rocky Mountain Whitefish, which reaches 
Oregon and Utah) has its Earliest name given 
by DAE (in a passage from Goode’s American 
Fishes, 1884, quoted also by OED). Indeed 
only this and quadrilateralis and clupeiformis 
are mentioned by DAE at all, while Jordan 
and Evermann, 1896, state that the latter is 
widely confounded with labradoricus. 

8. Our next task is to determine which 
species of Coregonus is (a) the Tittymeg men- 
tioned by Ellis and Wales in the 18th century 
and again by Richardson in the middle of the 
19th, and (b) the Gwyniad of the 18th-century 
Forster and Pennant. The choice in both 
cases lies between clupeiformis, quadrilateralis 
and Jabradoricus, the three most widely distri- 
buted species and at the same time the only 
species of the eastern half of Canada.—The 
first to be recorded was the Tittymeg: the first 
to be technically described was clupeiformis, 
by Mitchill, but as he was concerned with the 
fishes of the State of New York, and clupei- 
formis is especially abundant in Lake Erie 
(Halkett), this was probably the reason. OED 
1912 s.v. Tittymeg does indeed define it as 
**a whitefish of Canadian and N. American 
lakes’, identifying it with C. clupeiformis, 
**a mostly lacustrine species ’’ (Halkett), but 
it is noticeable that Wales, in the Philosophical 

Transactions of 1768, speaks of “* fishermen up 
the [Churchill] river” bringing down plenty 
of tittymeg. Further, Richardson, in the 
passage from his Arctic Search Expedition, 
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1851, quoted above s:v. Tittymeg, speaks of 
* White-fish ’ “‘ to which the Chippeways . . , 
have given the figurative appellation of ‘ rain- 
deer of the waters ’, Adikumaig’’. This points 
to its being the whitefish of Lake Athabaska, 
i.e. the Roundfish, C. quadrilateralis, the most 
widely spread of all the Canadian whitefishes 
(from coast to coast, Alaska and the Arctic), 
and the second to be technically described— 
by Richardson from Hudson’s Bay, 1823, and 
Great Bear Lake, 1836; whereas clupeiformis 
according to J & E is ousted from the western 
half of Canada by Jabradoricus.—As to the 
Gwyniad, it is noticeable that of the four 
Hudson’s Bay fishes mentioned by Forster 
the other three (sturgeon, burbot and northern 
sucker) are both lacustrine and fluviatile in 
habitat (Halkett), which creates a strong pre- 
sumption that the ‘ gwyniad ’ is so likewise— 
and in that case is identifiable with C. labra- 
doricus, the Labrador Whitefish. The name 
Gwyniad, equivalent though it was to the 
F. lavaret, did not stick. [Halkett’s identifi- 
cation of Pennant’s Salmo lavaretus, ‘ pos- 
sibly ’’ from Hudson’s Bay, with C. kennecottii 
Milner 1883, the Broad Whitefish, is puzzling, 
since the latter is a western and arctic species. 
In view of what has been above said it seems 
to us inadmissible.] 

9. We are still without an answer, however, 
to the question ‘‘ when did Whitefish become 
the equivalent of the F. corégone as vernacular 
name of Lacépéde’s genus Coregonus?” We 
have last met it in 1778, when T. Hutchins 
spoke of whitefish in Lake Erie. Next we have 
DAE’s earliest and indeed only illustration of 
the name—apart from {1709]—from the 
Southern Literary Messenger, 1840: “ The 
white fish . . . abound in all the lakes sur- 
rounding Michigan.’ It may here denote any 
or all of the three species between which we 
had to choose in the last paragraph, and 
which are found in the Great Lakes region, 
and it would seem likely enough that by this 
time, forty years after Lacépéde, it should have 
become generic. Eleven years later Richardson 
wrote of the ‘ white-fish’ of Lake Athabaska, 
meaning tittymeg, but it is not till 1924 that 
we get a clear definition in OED s.v. White- 
fish: “‘A common name for the fishes of the 
genus Coregonus found in the lakes of N. 
America and valued as food”, illustrated, 
however, only by the quotations from Ellis 
and Hutchins, which may be called pre- 
Coregonic. In the following year Travis 
Jenkins writes that “the genus Coregonus 
comprises a number of species known 
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collectively as Whitefish’, but his following 
remarks bear no reference to the Canadian, 
commercially valuable, species. ‘* They in- 
habit”, he says [each of them] “one or at 
most a few lakes ’’, whereas in Canada they 
are distributed over half a continent. DAE’s 
definition (1944) varies slightly from OED’s, 
running: “Any one of various fishes of the 
family Coregonidae,—esp. an American lake 
fish Coregonus clupeiformis ”’, and is illustrated 
only as above said [1709] and 1840. [A point 
indicated by neither of the Dictionaries, but 
mentioned by TJ, is that the name White Fish 
has been appropriated by some to the 
Leuciscina or Roaches, a sub-family of the 
Cyprinidae or Carps. cf. the German Weisz- 
fische = Karpfenfische, applied especially to 
Blicca bjoernka (Linn.), the White Bream 
(CL).}—From the evidence here cited from the 
two Dictionaries it appears that no individual 
British-Isles species now classed among the 
Coregoni or ‘ Whitefishes ’ (TJ) has ever been 
called ‘a whitefish’, and on the other hand 
that every species of Canadian Coregonus is 
called ‘a whitefish’, simply or with a quali- 
fying epithet, in the vernacular. What does not 
appear is that Whitefish, or the Whitefishes, is 
ever used as the name of the genus in Canada. 
10. In fine: as the application of an ‘ out- 
side’ vernacular name to an ichthyological 
genus or family is unexampled in English, 
while the extension of a specific vernacular 
name of long standing (like Carp 1440 to 
Cyprinidae, or Char 1662 to Salvelinus) is 
frequent, the conclusion enforces itself that the 
name Whitefish was originally applied in 
Canada to an individual species—the first 
Canadian fresh-water fish ever to receive an 
English name. It was called by the Chippe- 
wyans adikumaig, by the Menominees attai- 
kummeeg and by Ellis Titymagg. To Richard- 
son it was known as Tittymeg or Roundfish or 
White-fish when he gave it the technical name 
of Coregonus quadrilateralis, and to Goode in 
1884 simply as the Menominee Whitefish. It 
was therefore not C. clupeiformis. There was 
no conscious transference of name from the 
Codfish group of Newfoundland and Labrador 
waters. As had happened in England centuries 
before, a simple descriptive expression passed 
into a name, which was extended by 19th- 
century ichthyologists to cover all the 8 species 
of Coregonus found in Canada, and only after 
that was further extended to cover the British- 
Isles Coregonus group of 6, known individually 
by names adopted from six different local 
languages. B. W. A. Massey. 
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AN INTENTIONAL PARODY OF POPE 
BY CRABBE 


THE following lines appeared in the first 
edition, 1785, of George Crabbe’s poem, 
The Newspaper, were later cancelled by the 
poet, but are reprinted in the footnotes of the 
editions edited by his son. 
Soon as the chiefs, whom once they chose, lie low, 
Their praise too slackens, and their aid moves slow; 
Not so when leagued with rising powers, their rage 
Then wounds the wary foe, and burns along the 
page. 
This is of course an intentional parody of 
Pope’s lines in the Essay on Criticism: 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow; 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 
main. 
Crabbe may have omitted the lines as too 
obviously borrowed. But a search through a 
large amount of the literature about Crabbe 
does not reveal that anybody has noticed the 
parody, though the son’s edition does notice 
such things when found. The occasion of 
Crabbe’s bicentenary, in December, 1954, 
may justify a note on what seems a rather 
charming parodic passage, hitherto apparently 


not pointed out. THOMAS MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, 
New York. 


AN EPITAPH ATTRIBUTED TO SWIFT 


THE village church of Stoughton near 
Leicester contains an elegant wall monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir George Beaumont 
(1663 or 4-1737) of Stoughton Grange. The 
work of the sculptor Peter Scheemakers, it is a 
classical design in veined white marble sur- 
mounted by a lofty pyramid in blue stone, 
flanked by two urns and bearing on it 
Beaumont’s coat of arms. It is further dis- 
tinguished by the lengthy inscription on the 
base, a dignified tribute to the baronet, 
succinctly informative about his career as a 
Tory statesman and containing an ironical 
comment on the treatment he met with at the 
hands of the Whigs and Hanoverians. 

In his History and Antiquities of the County 
of Leicester, ii. 855n. (1798), John Nichols the 
antiquary and editor of Swift’s works gives 
his opinion that the inscription “is not un- 
likely to have come from the pen of [Dean 
Swift], who was intimate with Sir George 
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Beaumont, and a frequent visitor to Stough- 
ton’’. The epitaph has not been included in 
any edition of Swift, and it is worth tran- 
scribing here, for its decided merits as a piece 
of eighteenth century marmoreal prose as 
much as for its possible connection with 
Swift. 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Sir GEORGE BEAUMONT Baronet 
Descended from an Antient & Illustrious 
Family 
To which he was a new Ornament by his own 
distinguished Merit, 
He Repyesented the Town of LEICESTER in 
Nine Successive Parliaments 
And bore publick Offices in the English Reign 
Of that Excellent Princess QUEEN ANNE. 
But, not changing with the Times, he lost all 
but his Seat in Parliament, 

The Reward of an Unbiassed Attachment to 
the Interest of BRITAIN. 
Disinterested, Just, Steady, Intrepid. 

He possessed every Virtue that adorns a 
Publick Station. 

Easy of Access, Affable, Humane, Beneficent, 
He exercised all the Qualities Amiable in 
Private Life. 

Of an Understanding quick and lively, of a 
Judgement clear & penetrating 
In conversation Obliging, Polite, Entertaining. 
A Patron of the Poor, A Friend of Humane 
Kind 
He lived Beloved and dyed Lamented 
April9 1737. Aged 73. 

His Sisters ARABELLA & CHRISTIANA 
BEAUMONT & his Nephew WILLIAM 
BUSBY, that so Noble an Example may be 
remembred & Imitated, have caused this 
Monument to be Erected. 


Nichols, whose editorial work on Swift con- 
stitutes him something of an authority in the 
matter, was struck by the resemblance between 
the unusual expression, “‘ the English Reign 
Of that Excellent Princess Queen Anne”, 
with its caustic political implications, and the 
opening lines of Swift’s ‘ Verses said to be 
written on the Union ’, viz. 

The Queen has lately lost a Part 

Of her entirely-English Heart, 

For want of which by way of Botch, 

She piec’d it up again with Scotch. 

But although both references to the “* English ”’ 
reign of Anne are striking, the implications of 
each point in different directions. In the poem 
the allusion is to Queen Anne’s first speech to 
Parliament (1702), where she gave offence to 
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those who cherished the memory of William 
Ill, a Dutchman, by pointedly declaring, 
“that she knew her heart to be entirely 
English”. The words “entirely English” 
were engraved on her coronation medal. In 
the epitaph, on the other hand, the phrase is 
a taunt at the Hanoverian kings and their 
supporters the Whigs, who on the death of 
Anne had deprived Beaumont of all his public 
offices. Though he continued to rise in local 
esteem and remained member of parliament 
for Leicester throughout his life, Beaumont 
constantly, as Nichols says, felt “* the weight 
of the Court against him for more than 
twenty years ”’. 

The political irony, the firmness of the 
prose, the heart-felt estimate of Beaumont’s 
virtues in public and private life, all are 
worthy of Swift and closely conform to the 
known circumstances of his friendship with 
Sir George. Beyond that there is no certainty. 
None of the letters that passed between them 
have been preserved and there is no evidence 
that Swift visited him after 1709. Indeed 
Swift’s contact with Leicestershire seems to 
have ceased entirely when he returned to 
Ireland in 1714. 

A likely date for the erection of the monu- 
ment is 1738, or even 1739. At that time 
Beaumont’s surviving sisters were devoting 
much care to the family monuments in the 
church, erecting in 1738 a tablet to Admiral 
Basil Beaumont (drowned at sea in 1703) and 
** re-edifying and repairing” the older altar 
tomb of their ancestors in 1739. Would 
Swift, if applied to in 1738 or 1739 have been 
interested in providing an epitaph for his old 
friend and would he so late in his life have 
been capable of composing it? The answer to 
both speculations must be an affirmative, with 
the reservation that it would have cost him an 
effort that his health could scarcely bear. 
Though his memory and ability to concentrate 
were failing, he could still write in March 
1738, significantly for the present inquiry, 
“I forget everything but old friendship and 
old opinions ” (Correspondence, ed. F. Elring- 
ton Ball, vi. 75). Beaumont represented all 
that Swift most cherished from the days of 
his power under the Tory government in 
England, and his affection for the friends of 
that period never declined. In 1738, at any 
rate, he would have been still capable of com- 
posing just such a noble memorial to one of 
them. It may be added that this salting of an 
epitaph with provocative reflections upon the 
living is a feature of the inscription that he 
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composed for the monument of the Duke of 
Schomberg, and indeed of his own epitaph 
(composed about this same period), though 
both of these, it must be allowed, were in 
Latin. 

The case for Swift’s authorship cannot then 
be proved. Without more positive evidence, 
such as correspondence with the Beaumont 
family, it must remain merely presumptive. If 
the epitaph on Beaumont were certainly his, 
it would of course have great interest as almost 
the last piece of literary composition from his 
hand. By contrast with his last known piece, 
The Legion Club (1736), it would be an impor- 
tant reminder of what can be learned from 
other sources, though sometimes overlooked, 
that despite his decline into pain and despair 
and bitterness, he never wholly failed in his 
regard for the virtues of friendship and bene- 
volence, of honesty and courage, and was 
always roused to his noblest statements in 
their vindication. Coun J. Horne. 


University College of Leicester. 


“ HARMONIOUS JONES ”? AND 
MILTON’S INVOCATIONS 


Courtenay and to other contemporaries 

of Sir William Jones, it was evident that he 
slept on the Mount of Pernaso: 

Here early parts accomplish’d JONES sublimes, 

And science blends with Asia’s lofty rhymes: 

Harmonious JONES! who in his splendid strains 

Sings Camdeo’s sports, on Agra’s flowery plains; 

In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 

Love and the Muses, deck’d with Attick grace.’ 
Many of the landscapes of Jones’s poems— 
Agra’s flowery plains, lofty Mandar, bless’d 
Cailasa, Tibet’s musky shades, and the rest— 
are also decked with borrowings from Milton. 
How much Jones was indebted directly to 
Milton it is frequently hard to determine, 
however, since he assembled his settings from 
the common stage properties of the period: 
Qerflowing rills, sonorous rivers, vernal 
arches, sumptuous domes, spicy airs, shadowy 
forms, vocal boughs, mantling vines, wreathy 
shells, fenny snakes, jocund Hours, and the 
like, some of which, unfortunately, Milton 
had supplied or suggested. 
_ The “ griding wound ” inflicted on the fiend 
in The Enchanted Fruit (cf. P.L. V1, 329), the 
“Barbaric gems and gold ” in the same poem 
(cf. P.L. II, 4), the ‘ sky-tinctur’d ’’ gems in 

*Courtenay’s tribute in his ‘‘ Moral and Literary 
Character of Dr. Johnson ”’ is cited in Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1934), I, 223. 
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The Muse Recalled (cf. P.L. V, 285), and even 
the “* vegetable gems and blooming gold” in 
The Seven Fountains (cf. P.L. IV, 220) can be 
reasonably called direct borrowings; and 
some distortions (as when, for example, eight 
blooming boys “climb the vocal trees” or 
“* warble wild” in A Hymn to Sereswaty, or 
when Love “o’er the wide abyss” in The 
Hymn to Bhavani “‘ Sat like a nestling dove ’’) 
are disquietingly familiar. The meditations of 
Maia in The Palace of Fortune: ** Why glow 
those cheeks if unadmir’d they glow?” and 
sO on, are reminiscent of the arguments of 
Comus to the Lady. Both the “ restless dove ”’ 
that talks ‘‘ Of coy repulse and mild reluc- 
tance,”’ in a scene, incidentally, in which the 
stalks “‘ Weep drops balsamic” (in A Hymn 
to Indra), and the ‘‘ world’s great mother ”’ 
(in A Hymn to Lacshmi) who is “ not reluc- 
tant, led” recall Eve’s ‘“‘coy submission, 
modest pride / And sweet reluctant amorous 
delay.”” And when Jones hails the deity ‘* In 
Heav’n clep’d Bessent, and gay Spring on 
earth,” in A Hymn to Camdeo, Milton’s god- 
dess “‘In Heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne, / And 
by men, heart-easing Mirth” immediately 
comes to mind. For a last example, the con- 
fections which Eve prepared when Raphael 
came to dinner appear in A Hymn to Lacshmi 
in a new and rather disturbing context: “* O’er 
waves of dulcet cream Pedmala sail’d.” 

Only one of the oriental hymns contains a 
really notable number of Miltonic reminis- 
cences—A Hymn to Narayena. How ambitious 
this hymn was may be gathered from the 
Argument, in which Jones admits that a full 
commentary would require nothing less than 
a summary of Hindu, Persian, and Egyptian 
theology, ‘‘ and the tenets of the Ionic and 
Italic schools.”” He proposes to set forth the 
doctrine of ‘*‘ many of the wisest of the ancients 
and some of the most enlightened among the 
moderns ’—among them, presumably, Ber- 
keley—that “* bodies and their qualities exist 
... only so far as they are perceived,” through 
the operation of the creative energy of the 
Supreme Being. This deity, whose attributes 
are power, wisdom, and goodness, or love, is 
celebrated under the name Narayena, ** moving 
on the water,” and “a multitude of other 
epithets in Sanskrit.” In another stanza, Jones 
treats of the doctrine (admittedly Platonic as 
well as oriental) of archetypal ideas. Although 
he does not acknowledge a debt to Milton, it 
is small wonder that he should have turned to 
the invocations at the beginnings of Book I 
and Book III of Paradise Lost as the model 
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for an elevated and sublime address to the 
Spirit of God, and to these and other passages 
for an account of His creation of a world 
**Answering his great Idea.” 

The slower and statelier movements of the 
verse in this hymn in contrast to the hymns of 
Sereswaty, Indra, and Ganga, for example, 
results partly from the stanza form (three sets 
of lines consisting of four lines of iambic 
pentameter and one of iambic trimeter, and a 
second in iambic trimeter and a concluding 
thyme of an iambic pentameter line with an 
alexandrine in the third group) and partly 
from a Miltonic vocabulary. Jones uses such 
words as these, not necessarily borrowed 
directly, but typical of Milton: cumbrous, 
beauteous, boundless, empyreal, lucid, infused, 
ethereal, vernal, descant—typical also, as it has 
been noted, of the pseudo-Miltonic poetic 
diction, into which Jones sinks regrettably at 
times, as in the following: ‘In dulcet juice 
from clustering fruit distills/ And burns 
salubrious in the tasteful clove,” or in 
"= . pensile orb with intertwisted gyres.”’ 
Miltonic constructions include: ‘‘ Whose 
beauties who can teach ”’ (cf. ‘* Whose Foun- 
tain who shall tell? ”’); “In air, in floods, in 
caverns, woods, and plains ” (cf. “‘ Hill, dale, 
and shady woods, and sunny plains ”’); ‘* Blue 


1. Before Heav’n was, thou art: 


Ere Earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Thou sat’st alone. —Hymn, 5, 7f. 


2. What first impell’d thee to exert thy might? 
Goodness unlimited . . . 
. Wisdom without bound. —Hyma, 11ff. 


3. Oh! raise from cumb’rous ground 
My soul in rapture drown’d, 
That fearless it may soar on wings of fire; 
For thou, who only know’st, thou only canst 
inspire. —Hymn, S5ff. 


4. Wrapt in eternal solitary shade, 
Th’ impenetrable gloom of light intense, 
Impervious, inaccessible, immense. 
—Hymn, 19ff. 


$. (Thus finite we compare 
With infinite) —Hymn, 24f. 
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crystal vault, and elemental fires”; “It 
danced elate 46 . fearless it may soar”: 
“ Diffusive, multitudinous, profound”; ™ 
** Fierce Kytabh shall destroy and Medhu 
grim.”? It is possible, although there is no 
evidence to speak of, that ‘* Hence vain 
deluding joyes”’ lay behind ‘* Hence vanish 
from my sight? / Delusive pictures, unsub- 
stantial shows,” and that the magnificent 
passage in which “the Mountains huge 
appeer / Emergent, and thir broad bare backs 
upheave ” vaguely influenced Jones’s ‘* Moun- 
tains whose radiant spires / Presumptuous 
rear their summits to the skies.” 

More demonstrable evidences of Milton’s 
influence on the Hymn appear in the following 
set of parallel passages :* 


* Raymond Dexter Havens, in The Influence of 
Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1922), pp. 81-82, 85, lists among the characteristics of 
Milton's diction the use of an adjective where an 
adverb would be expected in prose; the uninterrupted 
series of three words of the same construction, fre- 
quently adjectives; and various inversions, for 
example, a noun between two verbs. 

* Quotations from the poetry of Sir William Jones 
are taken from Alexander Chalmers ed., The Works 
of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper (London, 
1810), Vol. XVIII. Those from Milton’s poetry are 
taken from H. C. Beeching ed., The Poetical Works of 
John Milton (London, 1952, reprinted). 


1. Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings out- 
spread, 
Dove-like satst brooding... —P.L. I, 19ff. 
Before the Heavens thou wert. —P.L. III, 9. 


2. What cause 
Mov’d the Creator in his holy Rest. 
—P.L. Vil, 91f. 
. .. Whose wisdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create . 
. And thence diffuse 
His good to Worlds and Ages infinite. 
—P.L. VII, 187ff. 


3. |My adventurous Song 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 


Instruct me, for Thou know’st . . ‘ 


. what i is low raise ‘and support 
—P.L.I , 13f., 19, 23. 


4. _ Through a cloud / 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine, 
Dark with excessive bright . 

<n, III, 378ff. 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite. 
—P.L. Ill, 373. 


5. (To compar 
Great things with small) —P.L. I, 921f. 
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6. Hail, primal blossom! hail empyreal gem, 
Kemel or Pedma, or whatever name 
Delight thee, say, what... —Hymn, 54ff. 


7. Or Venamaly may I sing unblam’d? 
—Hyman, 74. 


8. To black despair and deep destruction hurl’d. 
—Hymn, 86. 


9. Ev’ry bird that hails the bloomy spring, 
Or tells his love in many a liquid note... 
—Hymn, 97f. 


Sir William Jones (1746-1794) was chiefly 
noted for a number of prose studies, written 
with “rapidity and elegance” on oriental 
languages and literature, philosophy, chess, 
and Hindu law. His main interests are 
reflected in Poems, consisting chiefly of trans- 
lations from the Asiatic Languages, with two 
Essays on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, 
and on the Arts called Imitative (1772, 2nd 
edit. 1777) and Poeseos Asiaticae Commen- 
tariorum Libri Sex (1774). An edition of his 
collected works appeared in 1799, with two 
supplementary volumes (1801) and a bio- 
graphy by Teignmouth (1804), all reprinted in 
1807. In addition to appearing in Chalmer’s 
Collections, his poems were published in two 
separate editions (1800 and 1810). Although 
by 1880 his poems were, in the words of an 
adverse critic in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, ‘* wellnigh lost sight of,” the extent 
of Jones’s popularity in the eighteenth century 
and early nineteenth century is brought out by 
the same critic’s admission that (despite 
Beattie’s protests that the descriptions were 
not true to nature) Jones’s poems were 
“received with an enthusiastic unanimity of 
favour little short of that which greeted 
Ossian.”> Only two of his poems are cited by 
R. D. Havens as influenced by Milton: the 
fragmentary heroic poem Britain Discovered 
and The Muse Recalled.* In view of the large 
number of slight Miltonic echoes in Jones’s 
other poems and the stylistic similarities noted 
in A Hymn to Narayena, however, it seems 
justifiable to cite the Hymn as an illustration 


_‘H. Morse Stephens, “‘ Sir William Jones,”’ Dic- 
kd of National Biography (N.Y., 1908), X, 1062- 


** Beattie,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
CXXVIII (1880), p. 28. 

‘Havens, op. cit., p. 651, in the list of ‘“‘ Poems 
Influenced by Paradise Lost,” and p. 675, under 

Poems Influenced by the Octo-syllabics.”” 
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6. Hail, holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born, 


Or hear’st thou rather pure Ethereal stream. 
—P.L. Ill, 1, 7. 
Say, first... —P.L. 1, 27 
7. Or of th’Eternal Coeternal beam 
May I express thee unblam’d? —P.L. III, 2f. 


8. Hurld headlong flaming from th’Ethereal Skie 
With hideous ruin and eT st 


9. O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy Spray, 


To bottomless perdition .. . 


Thy liquid notes... —Sonnet I, 1, 5. 
of Milton’s influence on the minor poets of the 
eighteenth century. 
ANN GOSSMAN. 
The Rice Institute. 


BLAKE AND YOUNG 


WILLIAM BLAKE was such a thorough- 
going rebel from his times that his work 
is often thought to be wholly original. This is 
particularly true with respect to his inheritance 
from other poets of the eighteenth century. 
Affinities of an intellectual nature are often 
traced between Blake and fellow radicals, such 
as Godwin, or between Blake and fellow 
prophets, such as Swedenborg, but rarely do 
we see attempts to relate the style or phraseo- 
logy of Blake’s poetry to such popular poets 
of the time as Young, Blair or Thomson.’ It 
is therefore interesting to note an apparent 
verbal echo in Blake’s Gates of Paradise from 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Blake is known to have made his most 
ambitious (though abortive) bid for popular 
recognition with the five hundred and thirty 
seven marginal illustrations for Young’s Night 
Thoughts which he executed for the bookseller 
Edwards about 1796. This extensive work 
must have engrossed most of his time for many 
months, though eventually only forty-three of 
the illustrations were published in 1797. A 
by-product of this labour may be reflected in 
the epilogue of The Gates of Paradise, which 
was probably engraved about 1818. At the 
end of Night the Eighth of Night Thoughts 
Young piously inveighs against the worldly 
wisdom of his friend Lorenzo, stressing 
instead thoughts of heaven. The last three 
lines of this section read: 


1 Windows of the Morning, by M. Lowery (London, 
1940), was the first and best attempt of this kind. 
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** Thy wisdom all can do, but—make thee wise.” 

Nor think this censure is severe on thee; 

Satan, thy master, I dare call a dunce. 
Blake may well have had these lines at the 
back of his mind when he wrote the epilogue 
to The Gates of Paradise, and addressed it 
*“*To The Accuser who is The God of This 
World.” The first stanza of this seems to 
amplify the sense of Young’s lines, though in 
a characteristically Blakean manner, while the 
last stanza, both in concept and form, is pure 
Blake. 


Truly, My Satan, thou art but a Dunce, 

And dost not know the Garment from the Man. 

Every Harlot was a Virgin once, 

Nor can’st thou ever change Kate into Nan. 

Tho’ thou art Worship’d by the Names Divine 

Of Jesus & Jehovah, thou art still 

The Son of Morn in weary Night’s decline, 

The lost Traveller's Dream under the Hill. 
This brief verbal and conceptual echo elo- 
quently illustrates Blake’s poetic and philo- 
sophic relationship to his own times. Blake 
was thoroughly grounded in the poetry and 
thought of the eighteenth century, and he 
used both in his poetry. His genius is perhaps 
most clearly seen where, as here, we can watch 
him using a phrase or concept picked up from 
this background within the context of his own 
philosophy. It is characteristic that Blake not 
only mocks the worldly wisdom of Satan, as 
Young had, but identifies Satan with Young’s 


God. G. E. BENTLEY, JR. 
12 Richmond Road, 
Oxford. 


BACON AND THE “ DISSOCIATION 
OF SENSIBILITY ” 


(Continued from page 486) 


MAY of Bacon’s images are undoubtedly 

far less complex than those found so often 
in Shakespeare, but Shakespeare’s imagery 
varies in complexity, and some of Bacon’s 
images are less simple, more fully developed, 
than others. Moreover, the mere fact that an 
image is not of ‘“* Shakespearean ” complexity 
does not in itself prove that the feeling and 
thinking which lie behind it are not completely 
integrated, or that the image is not “ directly 
derived from the normal processes of living.” 
A great number of Bacon’s simplest images 
seem to arise spontaneously, and adequately 
convey both thinking and feeling. It is true 
that many are merely illustrative, but others 
perform far more than this one simple function. 
By overlooking these Professor Knights 
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reaches an opinion about Bacon's practice 
which is only partially true, and consequently 
receives a false impression of the nature of his 
** sensibility ”’. 

Bacon’s imagery, even where it is perform- 
ing more than a merely illustrative function, 
is not usually of remarkable complexity, but 
there are times when it is both complex and 
also the production of a unified sensibility, ] 
have chosen for analysis two examples, one 
simple and one complex, which seem to in- 
dicate that Bacon was capable of simultaneity 
of thought and feeling, and that he could 
elaborate a process of intellectual argument 
through the medium of imagery which at the 
same time develops in its own right. Examina- 
tion of his writings does, I believe, yield more 
such examples which suggest that “* thinking 
in images’? was by no means so foreign to 
Bacon’s nature as Professor Knights suggests, 

My first example is a passage from the first 
of Bacon’s Essays: ‘* Of Truth ’’: 

“*. . . This same Truth, is a Naked, and 

Open day light, that doth not shew, the 

Masques, and Mummeries, and Triumphs 

of the world, halfe so Stately, and daintily, 

as Candlelights. Truth may perhaps come 
to the price of a Pearle, that sheweth best by 

day: But it will not rise, to the price of a 

Diamond, or Carbuncle, that sheweth best 

in varied lights.” 

This quotation is one selected by Professor 
Knights, of which he says that “* the function 
of the images is not to intensify the meaning, 
to make it deeper or richer, but simply to 
make more effective a meaning that was 
already fully formed before the application of 
the illustrative device’. A close examination 
of the passage makes it hard to accept this 
view. It shows complexity both of thought 
and of imagery, while the two elements can 
only be separated with some difficulty. So 
far is it from being an example of merely 
illustrative imagery, that the thought seems to 
proceed entirely by means of images. 

The passage does not merely elaborate ona 
meaning that was already fully formed. The 
argument so far has proceeded on these lines: 
the pleasure some people take in refusing to 
be tied to a belief, with the result that they will 
not listen to Truth, for fear that they would 
be convinced and that their speculative delights 
must then necessarily cease; the difficulty of 
finding out Truth; the natural human love of 
the lie. Bacon, like earlier philosophers, asks 
why there should be this love of falsehood, in 
cases where the lie is neither pleasurable (as in 
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poetry) nor advantageous (as in trade), but 
where there is simply a love of the lie for its 
own sake. He then, in the passage quoted, 
attempts an explanation. 

Truth is first identified with daylight, which 
js unflattering by nature and shows things as 
they really are, while daylight is opposed to 
Candlelights and in this way Candlelights are 
identified with lies. This identification is sup- 
ported by Bacon’s allusion to the Masque, 
towards which (as may be seen by the essay 
“Of Masques and Triumphs’’) he held a 
somewhat ambivalent attitude, as he did 
towards poetry, a mixture of involuntary 
admiration for its powerful charm and con- 
scious suspicion of its dangers as a form of 
illusion. 

The effect of Truth on things which seem 
impressive but are in reality spurious is con- 
veyed by contrasting the action of daylight 
and of candlelight on theatrical splendour. 
Here Bacon is truly thinking in imagery, and 
he is feeling his way to an answer by way of 
known visual experience. Moreover both sides 
of the analogy are true: the metaphor illumi- 
nates the nature of Truth, which is unflattering 
like daylight and will not support an illusion. 

Bacon retains this interest in the different 
effects obtained from seeing things by day or 
by candlelight, but the identifications are 
shifted and there is a transition to jewel 
imagery. Truth is identified with the pearl, 
and falsehood, by implication, with a diamond 
ora carbuncle. He is drawing on the many 
associations of the pearl, all of which add to 
the significance of the passage: its value as a 
precious stone, its colour which is both con- 
stant and also symbolic of purity, its spiritual 
symbolism, its Biblical associations, and the 
fact that it is always found singly, undivided 
and perfect. The diamond also has, of course, 
Many associations: its value as a precious 
stone more costly even than the pearl, its 
changeable colour, its improved appearance 
after cutting by a craftsman and in carefully 
chosen surroundings, and the fact that it is not 
found singly. 

The whole argument conveyed through the 
medium of imagery is very complex. After 
the initial parallel with daylight, which is 
penetrating, unflattering, and beyond human 
control, Truth is identified with an object 
whose ‘‘ seeming” and whose reality are 
identical, which will remain unimpaired when 
subjected to this searching light, and of which 

is but one to be found at one time. The 
characteristics of one side of the analogy hold 
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good for the other as well, and the opposition 
set up between pearl and diamond, daylight 
and candlelight, holds good of that between 
truth and falsehood. 

In addition to the main development of 
thought, an opposition is implied throughout 
the passage between the natural and the 
artificial. The inferiority of the artificial as 
opposed to the natural is brought out by the 
twin antitheses of candlelight and daylight 
and of diamond and pearl, and Bacon is 
interested in the deceptiveness of appearance 
or “seeming” and of value which is based 
upon external considerations, as he is also 
interested in the dangerous plausibility of 
disguised falsehood. 

In this passage one image merges into 
another, reflecting the fluidity of thought and 
feeling; the argument progresses and, together 
with the feeling, is deepened by associations 
lingering from the preceding identifications. 
As in Shakespeare, and in other Elizabethan 
prose writers, there is feeling for both sides of 
the analogy, which does intensify the meaning, 
making it deeper and richer. 

The opening words of the essay “ Of 
Death ”’ provide another instance of the uni- 
fication of sensibility in Bacon. ‘* Men feare 
Death, as Children feare to goe in the darke 

”: this is simpler than the previous 
example as regards argument, but is notable 
for communicating thought and emotion 
simultaneously. 

Death and darkness have many association 
in common: both are ominous, both suggest 
blackness, both arouse feelings of horror, a 
mixture of attraction and repulsion. Un- 
certainty and dread of the unknown are at the 
root of both fears, and while a certain mini- 
mum of knowledge is necessary to arouse 
either, more information and experience will 
frequently allay it again, though sometimes 
temporarily and incompletely. Because of the 
uncertainty common to both fears, both can 
be augmented by tales of horror, and reason 
is often unable to overcome terror. 

There is feeling for both sides of the analogy 
here, and also a comparison which holds good 
intellectually when pursued through the com- 
plex of associations. The simile also intensifies 
the meaning by suggesting the fearsome nature 
of death on some occasions. Moreover, recall- 
ing to the reader’s memory a fear which 
seemed terrible to him once, the simile makes 
the meaning deeper and richer by illuminating 
the nature of this fear of death, which is 
chiefly a dread of the unknown. The fear of 
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death is also put into perspective: just as fear 
of the dark seemed to be completely over- 
powering but was shown by experience to be 
groundless, so death in itself is not dreadful, 
it is human imagination that makes it seem so. 

This image does illustrate, and it does con- 
vey the required feeling or attitude as Professor 
Knights says, but it is moreover an integral 
part of the argument, the image is the thought. 
It contains by implication the main statement 
of the essay: the mind of man is capable of 
overcoming the fear of death. Real intellectual 
illumination is attained and communicated by 
means of imagery. There is simultaneity of 
thought and feeling, revealed by a structural 
use of the image, which both gives the tone of 
the whole essay and also sets forth the grounds 
of argument. 

The validity of this concept of a “ Gis- 
sociation of sensibility > may perhaps be con- 
tested, and the difficulty of accounting for such 
a figure as Bacon might lend strength to the 
argument of its opponents. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting that the theory has occurred in- 
dependently to such very different critics as 
Eliot and Hazlitt, and that Bacon has figured 
so prominently, and ambiguously, in the 


discussion. JEANNE ANDREWS. 
Birkbeck College, 
London. 


NEW LETTERS ABOUT SHELLEY 


IN my article on p. 391 it was suggested that 
the hostility aroused by Shelley’s liberal and 
unorthodox opinions may well have been the 
principal factor in his ejection from Tremadoc 
in 1813. This viewpoint is rather strikingly 
supported by an unpublished letter referring 
to Shelley in the Ynystowyn collection of 
Madocks papers in the Caernarvonshire 
County Archives. The first page of this letter, 
which was written by W. A. Madocks to his 
agent, John Williams in Tremadoc, seems to 
be missing and its precise date is therefore 
uncertain. From internal evidence it is clear 
that the letter was written after 1 July, 1813, 
and it probably belongs to the autumn of that 
year. The paragraph concerning Shelley runs 
as follows: 
How could Shelley mind sucha contemptible 
trick as has been played upon him to get 
him out of the Country on account of his 
liberal principles. Whoever the parties are, 
it is a transportable offence, if discovered.? 


2 Ynystowyn Collection, No. 332. 
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This letter, which obviously refers to the 
alleged attempt to injure or assassinate 
Shelley on the night of 26 Feb. 1813, has 
several points of major interest. To begin 
with, it reveals that Madocks, who surely 
received reliable intelligence in London of 
what went on in the town he had founded, 
certainly believed that an incident of some 
kind did actually occur on that stormy 
February night. His view is thus directly 
opposite to that of Hogg and Peacock and 
some subsequent biographers, that it was all 
an hallucination on Shelley’s part, and seems 
also to dispose of Leeson’s allegation on the 
day after the attack, that Shelley invented the 
whole story in order to escape from Tremadoc 
without paying his debts. Furthermore, the 
letter suggests that if Madocks obtained his 
version of what happened from his local agent, 
John Williams, as is likely, the story Williams 
gave in private to his employer is different 
from the one he gave out at the time of the 
incident and subsequently.* 

Secondly, we may note that Madocks 
believed that the incident was of such a nature 
that the perpetrators of it, if discovered, 
gravely ran the risk of transportation. We 
may assume from this that Madocks believed 
there was substance in what Shelley had 
asserted, that Tanyrallt had been broken into, 
(Breaking into a house and firing shots, what- 
ever the motive, would obviously qualify the 
perpetrator for transportation!) Again, it is 
to be observed that Madocks has no doubt of 
the main reason for Shelley’s ejection from 
Tremadoc; it was because of his ‘liberal 
opinions’. As we noted in a previous article, 
it is impossible to believe that Shelley kept 
quiet in Tremadoc on the heresies he was in- 
corporating into ‘Queen Mab’ and the 
‘ Notes’. At this period, in any case, he had 
a passionate belief that it was the solemn 
duty of ‘ votaries of virtue’ to disseminate 
their enlightened views with the object of con- 
verting the ‘ prejudiced’. This he certainly 
did at Tremadoc and it is reasonably certain 


*That Madocks himself later poured good- 
humoured scorn on Williams’s ghost story is suggested 
by the following comic note in Madocks’s handwriting 
which is included in the Ynystowyn Collection: 

Ten Guineas Reward a 

Whereas a Ghost has taken it into his head to visit 

Tanyrallt often of a my whoever will shoot the 

ghost dead, and bring him to Mr. Madocks, wel- 

tering in his blood, shall receive the above Rewa 
by applying at tg Towyn. 16 Oct., 1821. (Er 
dorsed: With Mr. Madocks’s best compliments to 

Mr. Edwards.) 

* See p. 391. 
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that his views aroused hostility and fear among 
the ruling gentry of the county, especially 
having regard to the disturbed state of the 
region, the poverty and distress in the town, 
and the nervousness of the gentry with regard 
to lawlessness.‘ At the same time, it is impor- 
tant to note that Madocks clearly defines the 
afair as a ‘trick’. It was a contemptible 
trick, he has no doubt, and likely to have 
rious consequences for the perpetrators, but 
sill a trick—intended to frighten Shelley out 
of the district rather than to inflict injury upon 
him or assassinate him. Finally, we may note 
the man-of-the-world Madocks’s surprise that 
Shelley should have been taken in by, and 
should have taken so seriously, such a pal- 
pable device to drive him away. 

All things considered, it is reasonable to 
believe that Madocks gives the true version of 
what happened at Tanyrallt. Who engineered 
the trick we do not know (nor, it seems, did 
Madocks) but we may safely say that every 
one of Shelley’s passionately-held principles 
at this period would have been anathema to 
someone or other in this part of Wales, even 
his vegetarianism!* It may well be, as Dowden 
suggested, that local people were put to the 
task of frightening Shelley away by men of 
much more importance. Certainly, when, as 
itis hoped to do in a subsequent article, we 
come to examine the alleged attacks in detail 
we shall find that Shelley’s story is perfectly 
consistent with a horrifying trick having been 
played upon him. 

* * * 

This is not the only letter of Shelley interest 
in the Ynystowyn Collection. Interesting 
references to Shelley occur in several others 
and seem up to now not to have been noted. 
Two of these letters are from Mrs. Ellis- 
Nanney, the wife of the Attorney General of 
the county, with whom the Shelleys took 
tefuge immediately after the Tanyrallt ‘* out- 
rage’. It has already been pointed out (on 
p. 306) that Robert Leeson exerted himself 
manfully to save Madocks’s great embank- 
ment after the damage in February, 1812. He 
opened up a quarry on his own estate, com- 


‘E.g. the gentry of the Tremadoc area formed 
themselves into an association for “ the Protection of 
cach other’s Property”? and the ‘* Prosecution of 
Felons.” W. A. Madocks and D. Ellis-Nanney were 
members of the association which offered rewards in 
the local press to informers, e.g. Burglary: £5.5.0. 
See Advert. in North Wales Gazette, 28 May, 1812. 

were similar associations in other parts of 
Wales at this time. 
‘In an area devoted to animal husbandry. 


pleted an iron railroad from the quarry to the 
embankment and personally superintended 
the work of many men, both at the quarry and 
on the embankment site. In addition, he and 
the Ellis-Nanneys, as the absent Madocks’s 
most influential friends in the district, took 
the trouble to supplement the printed circular 
letter of appeal which John Williams sent to 
farmers and landowners for many miles 
around Tremadoc, by writing letters on their 
own account, seeking help from friends and 
acquaintances. Mrs. Nanney was particularly 
active in this way and not only wrote letters 
but also made personal visits to people in the 
area, seeking men and horses.* The interest 
of Leeson and the Ellis-Nanneys was parti- 
cularly important during the long period from 
March to May when John Williams seems to 
have been in London with Madocks, trying to 
raise money. 

Money, however, was the one thing that no 
one seemed very eager to supply to the heavily 
embarrassed Madocks whose estates, it may 
be noted, had since August, 1811, lain under 
sequestration for debt.’ In these circumstances, 
the appearance of Shelley on the Tremadoc 
scene in September was received by John 
Williams and the Ellis-Nanneys with excessive 
enthusiasm. Shelley’s enthusiasm for saving 
the embankment made a great impression, 
especially as he could not have failed to inform 
people at Tremadoc that he was heir to £6000 
a year and had other expectations when he 
came of age in a few months’ time. No 
wonder John Williams, Madocks’s agent, pro- 
duced him before the meeting of North Wales 
magnates in Beaumaris on 28 September. 
Locally, there was almost complete lack of 
confidence in Madocks’s ability to recover 
from the February disaster to the embank- 
ment; he was believed to be bankrupt. 
Williams’s production of this son of a wealthy 
English baronet, who then proceeded publicly 
to announce that he was prepared to spend 
his last penny to save the embankment, was 
a shrewd stroke of policy designed to restore 
confidence in Madocks’s venture.*® 


* Several replies to her letters are recorded in the 
Ynystowyn Collection. 

? This interesting item I found in an advertisement 
in the North Wales Gazette, 23 April & 1 May, 1812, 
in which John Sharpe and John Rowlands, Sequestra- 
tors under the Court of Great Sessions, announced 
this fact in an effort to warn off others who were 
trying to seize Madocks’s estate and effects. 

* It seems certain that the Shelleys arrived at Tre- 
madoc at the beginning of September without money. 


(Footnote 8 continued on next page) 
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We have already noted (p. 303) what effect 
Williams’s enthuasiasm for Shelley seems to 
have had on Robert Leeson. The reaction of 
the Ellis-Nanneys was very different, and is 
reflected in a letter written by Mrs. Ellis- 
Nanney on 4 October, 1812, to John Williams 
at 23 Conduit Street, London, in which she 
says: 

We were on our Road near Tremadoc on 

Thursday last, with the Intention of calling 

on Mr. & Mrs. Shelley, but met Harris who 

informed us of all your departure—pray 
present our best respects to them, & our 
wishes for their return, when I hope we shall 
be good neighbours. Our warm feelings 
upon the same Subject would alone make 
us such & I shall ever admire and respect 

Mr. Shelley for his spirited Exertions at this 

time of need—I congratulate you sincerely 

on the public and handsome Tribute paid 
to your faithful Exertions for Mr. Madocks 

& I think it does equal Honor to those who 

offered it and to those who received it.® 


Shelley had had to borrow money from an old Eton 
acquaintance at Swansea to travel with Harriet and 
the two Elizas from Swansea to Tremadoc. Yet, at 
the Beaumaris meeting Williams announced that it 
was only through Shelley’s ‘ providential interference ’ 
that he had been enabled to put a satisfactory number 
of men to work on the embankment. Shelley had 
spent almost the whole of September going round the 
county seeking help for the embankment. It is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of these 
journeys he borrowed money for the embankment on 
the strength of his expectations. Incidentally, it may 
be noted that the promises made at the Beaumaris 
meeting, amounting only to £1,200, do not seem to 
have been kept in many cases. Both Shelley and 
Ellis-Nanney later had to write to reluctant sub- 
scribers. A dispute arose also as to whether the sub- 
scriptions should be spent on the embankment as 
they came in, or whether no money should be spent 
until the whole amount of £1,200 had been paid. 
Apparently those who had paid up were not at all 
confident that their fellow subscribers were going to 
keep their word! The whole period of more than a 
year after the crash of the embankment in Feb. 1812 
was a sorry mess of squabbling and intrigue. This is 
what Shelley plunged into! 

® Ynystowyn Collection, No. 150. Harriet Shelley 
refers to Ellis-Nanney in one of her letters as the 
* Solicitor General ’ but he is described in legal docu- 
ments as the ‘Attorney General’ (See the MS. of an 
opinion he gave in 1806 concerning the illegal grazing 
of sheep on the commons near Tremadoc, in the 
Porth Yr Aur Collection (13728), University College 
of North Wales. As Attorney General, Ellis-Nanney 
was an ex-officio J.P., and if, as Medwin asserted, 
Shelley made a deposition concerning the attack at 
Tanyrallt, it would be made to Ellis-Nanney since 
Madocks, the only other J.P. in the district, was not 
in Tremadoc at this time. . . . Ellis-Nanney’s estate 
and house was at Gwynfryn, 7 miles west of Tremadoc, 
but he also owned Ty-Nanney, a substantial house 
which stood (and still stands) almost opposite the 
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This letter is interesting for other reasons 
besides its obvious enthusiasm for Shelley. It 
supplies the information, hitherto unknown, 
that John Williams accompanied the Shelleys 
when they returned to London at the begin- 
ning of October to raise funds for the embank- 
ment, and so explains how Shelley was able to 
obtain the lease of Tanyrallt. In September, 
despite John Williams’s enthusiastic backing of 
Shelley’s application, Girdlestone, Madocks’s 
London agent, had been extremely reluctant 
to let the house to Shelley, of whose financial 
ability he was doubtful. Probably Williams 
overcame his scruples by a personal visit. It 
was probably on this London visit, also, that 
John Williams put Shelley into touch with the 
two men who were to finance him for the next 
few months, Bedwell and Caldicott. It has not 
hitherto been noticed that both Bedwell and 
Caldicott had connections with Tremadoc, 
Bedwell, who had premises in Tooley St., 
Southwark, is mentioned both in the Yny- 
stowyn correspondence and in ‘ Y Gestiana’ 
as an importer of supplies into Tremadoc. He 
owned the clothing factory there (purchased 
in 1810), a fulling mill, a flour mill and a 
farm.?® Caldecott is referred to in the 
Ynystowyn letters as the director of a quarry 
at Tremadoc, several years after Shelley left 
the town. 

The date of Mrs. Nanney’s letter is interest- 
ing, too. She wrote it on Monday, 4 October, 
the day, incidentally, that the Shelley party 
arrived in London. From her reference in the 
letter it is clear that Shelley had left Tremadoc 
by the previous Thursday, 30 September. As 
he addressed the Beaumaris meeting on 
Tuesday, 28 September, it is unlikely that, ill 
as he seems to have been at this time, he made 
the arduous return journey back from Angle- 
sey to Tremadoc on the 29th and then set out 
immediately for London. The facts really 
suggest that he and Harriet and the two Elizas 
left Tremadoc for London, in the company of 
John Williams, before the 28th, meaning to 


pleasant little church in Tremadoc which Madocks 
had built and to which Ellis-Nanney, according to 
‘ Y Gestiana,’ gave the organ. 

_2° It was probably Bedwell who was Shelley’s prin- 
cipal creditor during his second period at Tremadoc, 
Nov., 1812-Feb. 1813. Like others he advanced 
money on Shelley’s expectations. A fortnight after 
Shelley fled from Tremadoc Bedwell wrote him a 
sharp letter demanding his money, but there is no 
evidence that he pressed for repayment during the 
actual period of Shelley’s stay in Tremadoc. As he 
was almost certainly Shelley’s principal creditor, this 
seems effectively to dispose of Leeson’s allegation that 
Shelley left the town to avoid paying his debts. 
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take in the Beaumaris meeting on the way. It 
may be, therefore, that the debt of £60 for 
which he was arrested at Caernarvon in the 
course of this journey, was owed to the 
Madocks Arms, the Tremadoc inn where he 
and his three companions are likely to have 
stayed for the whole of September."* 

There is one other letter of Shelley interest 
in the Ynystowyn Collection, again from 
Mrs. Nanney to John Williams, and con- 
firming what has always been believed, that a 
friendship developed between the Shelleys and 
the Ellis-Nanneys in the winter 1812-13." 
Mrs. Nanney writes: 

Yesterday Mr. Nanney caught a severe cold 
which gave him a most feverish night and 
he has been more ailing today, except in 
point of rheumatism, which is better—have 
the goodness to mention this to Mr. & Mrs. 
Shelley and say to the latter that I thank her 
kindly for her Note and Book, but have no 
time to write by Richard for fear of keeping 
him out late this dreadful night—I do not 
return her Music Books least they should 
get wet, for I am justly vexed to see the 
corner of the Book she sent me today a little 
injured by the rain—I am drying it with my 
best haste but will not risk the others—Pray 
offer my best regards at Tanyrallt.** 


"This was the only good inn in Tremadoc. It is 
clear from Mrs. Nanney’s letter that the Shelleys had 
not been staying at Gwynfryn. They did not stay at 
Tanyrallt because Williams had been expressly 
ordered by Girdlestone not to let them into the house 
until the lease was settled. It is very unlikely that they 
stayed with Leeson at Morfa Lodge. Possibly 
Williams put them up but this is not likely, either. 
Williams was a bachelor, living at the embankment 
site, and unlikely to have been able to cope with 
Shelley and three women. Bailiffs had been put in 
the Madocks’ Arms in May and it is possible that 
they were still there in September, keeping a watching 
brief for Madocks’s creditors. 

2 Ynystowyn Collection, No. 357. Undated. The 
only other references to Shelley I have found are the 
following: (1) An undated letter from Madocks to 
John Williams: 

My dear John, 

You shall hear from me again by tomorrow’s 
post. Present my best compliments to Mr. Shelley 
and I hope in a very few days to be at leisure to pay 
attention to his liberal and handsome proposition. 

Yours in haste, 
WwW 


(2) A footnote in a letter from Varney, one of 
Madocks’s London agents, to John Williams, 7 May, 
1815: I am most glad to receive so good an acct. of 
Mrs. Shelley—I shall call on Mrs. Shelley one of 
these days. 

There are other references in the letters to Mr. 
Nanney’s illnesses and poor health. No official en- 
quiry seems to have been made into the “ assassina- 
tion” at Tanyrallt, but it should be noted that only 
Ellis-Nanney could have made this enquiry, as a J.P. 
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The study of Shelley at Tremadoc, some of 
the main findings of which have been noted in 
this and preceding articles, reveals very clearly 
that by taking up residence in this remote and 
primitive part of Wales Shelley placed himself 
in circumstances of peculiar difficulty. Igno- 
rant of the complexities of the local situation, 
the incipient economic revolution, the local 
rivalries and antagonisms, the power of the 
lawyers, the feudal conservatism and prejudice 
of the gentry, the poverty and corruption, he 
plunged into another humanitarian venture 
with his usual ardent impulsiveness, believing 
that others were as candid and disinterested as 
himself. The long, unusually severe winter, 
the poverty and distress at Tremadoc, the 
realisation that he had impulsively made pro- 
mises he was unable to fulfil, the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility he had for the starving 
embankment labourers, the realisation that 
his principles had made him enemies—all this 
plus general overwork and worry, seems by 
February, 1813, to have brought him into a 
typical condition of nervous exhaustion, in 
which persecution phobias were readily 
awakened. He felt himself trapped and baited. 
It only needed a slight push to topple him into 
paranoia and put him to flight. This push 
seems to have been supplied by those who 
played their trick upon him on the dark, 
violent night of February 26th. 


H. M. Dow Linc. 


and as the most important person in the district. The 
fact that he does not seem to have done so may suggest 
that he did not believe Shelley’s story. On the other 
hand, both busy and unwell, he may not have wished 
to exert himself, especially as he must have known 
that it was hardly to Shelley’s own advantage to stay 
longer in a district in which he had become unpopular 
with the gentry and suspected of sedition. 


YEATSIAN BREVITIES 


(1) Yeatsians are doubtless all familiar with 
Dr. Jeffares’ story of the composition of ‘‘ The 
Wheel ”’ at Euston on 17 September 1921; but 
I think no one has hitherto remarked that the 
thought of the poem jumps with that of a 
passage which Aherne, in the poet’s early 
“The Tables of the Law ” (Early Poems and 
Stories—N.Y.: Macmillan, 1925—p. 509), 
attributes to Leonardo da Vinci: ‘‘ The hope 
and desire of returning home to one’s former 
state, is like the moth’s desire for the light; 
and the man, who with constant longing awaits 
each new month and new year, deeming that 
the things he longs for are ever too late in 
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coming, does not perceive that he is longing 
for his own destruction.” 

(2) Anent an elusive creature in Yeats’s 
“ Towards Break of Day,” “‘ The marvellous 
stag of Arthur, / That lofty white stag . 
may I suggest possible identity with the proud 
white stag hunted and slain by Arthur in the 
Mabinogion’s “* Geraint the Son of Erbin” 
(and cp. Chrétien’s Erec et Enide)?—Yeats, of 
course, has another reference to ‘‘ the white 
stag that flits in and out of the tales of Arthur ”’ 


in 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 


CALVERLEY MATERIAL IN 


TORONTO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 453) 


Note.—Wording between bold brackets 


throughout this article indicates deleted 


matter in original text. 


ADDENDUM (cf. N. & Q. cxcix, 453) 


T 


HROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Novello 
and Co., Ltd. I have now been enabled to 


see an interesting second edition of The 
Hymnary, 1872. 


E. 


1. 
2. 





. “ Panditur saxo tumulus remoto 


. * Felix dies mortalibus 


MANUSCRIPTS OF HYMNS TRANSLATED 

INTO ENGLISH. 

There are no MSS for seven of the nineteen 
published hymns. 

Victimae paschali”’’: Four MSS. 

MSa: Headed, Victimae Pascali. 
Labelled, Sarum Missal p. 378 Sequentia. 
Text—differs completely. 

MSb: Headed, Victimae Pascali. Text 
—differs completely from MSa and from 
published text. 

MSc: Headed, Victimae Paschali. Seq. 
p. 378. Labelled, (Another version sent). 
Text—differs completely from MSSa and 
b; many variants from published text. 

MSd: Headed, Victimae Pascali. Text 
—differs completely from MSSa and b; 
many variants from MSc; few variants 
from published text. 

*: One 
MS. Headed, Panditur saxo. Labelled, 
SS Lazarus &c. Text—few variants. 
** Coelestis formam gloriae’’: One MS. 
Headed, Transfiguration. Text—identical. 
”: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, Old version. Text— 

differs completely. 


10. 


il. 


. ‘“Audimur: almo Spiritus’ 


. “* Benedicta sit beata Trinitas ’ 
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MSb: Headed, Hymni Eccl. 
Signed, C S Calverley. 
variants. 


Pp. 86, 
Text—many 


. © Sancti Spiritus’: Two MSS. 


MSa: Headed, ‘Sancti Spiritus’ Seq, 
p. 426. Text—many variants. 

MSb: Date in watermark, 1868, 
Headed, Sarum Missal—Sancti Spiritus, 
seq. p. 426. Text—few variants from 
MSa; many variants from published text 


. “* Veni superne Spiritus ’’: Two MSS, 


MSa: Headed, [H. Eccl. p. 91. * Venj 
superne’] Evening. Text—many variants, 

MSb: Date in watermark, 1868, 
Headed, ‘ Veni, superne Spiritus ’. Hymni 
Eccl. p. 91. Text—few variants from 
MSa; many variants from published text, 
** Lux jucunda”’’: Three MSS. 

MSa: Headed, Sequence—Lux Jucunda. 


Sarum Missal. p. 436. | Text—many 
variants. 
MSb: Headed, ‘Lux jucunda’, seq, 


p. 436. Text—many variants from MSa 
and from published text. 

MSc: Date in watermark, 1868. 

MSc: Date in watermark, 1868, 
Headed, ‘Lux jucunda’, seq. p. 436. 
Text—many variants from MSSa and b, 
and from published text. 

*: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, ‘Audimur—almo Spiri- 
tus ’°—Hymni Ecc. p. 93. Text—many 
variants. 

MSb: Date in watermark, 1868, 
Headed, Audimur: almo Spiritus. H. 
Eccl. p. 93. Text—few variants from MSa; 
many variants from published text. 

“O Christe’: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, In Vigilia Pentecostes. 
Hymni Eccl. p. 89. ‘O Christe’. Text— 
many variants. 

MSb: Date in watermark, 1868. 
Headed, ‘ O Christe qui noster’. Hymn. 
Eccl. p. 89. Text—many variants from 
MSa and from published text. 

** Supreme Rector coelitum”: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, Supreme Rector coeli- 
tum. H. Eccl. p. 90. Text—few variants. 

MSb: Headed, ‘Supreme Rector’. 
Hymni Eccl. p. 90. Text—few variants 
from MSa and from published text. 

*: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, Sarum Missal p. 453 
* Benedicta sit’. Text—this is a fragment 
only, containing the first four stanzas; 
many variants. 

1868. 


MSb: Date in watermark, 
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. MANUSCRIPTS OF TRANSLATIONS 


LATIN. 
. “ Lycidas ”: Two MSS and original. 


Headed, Sarum Missal p. 453, ‘ Benedicta 
sit beata Trinitas’, Text—few variants 
from MSa; many variants from published 
text. 


.“ De Die Judicii”: One MS. Date in 


watermark, 1879. Headed, De Die 
Judicii. Of the Day of Judgment. Signed, 
C.S.C. Text—few variants. 


. MSS of three unpublished hymns. 


MSa: Date in watermark, 1868. 
Headed, St. Stephen. Thes: Hymn. Gr. 
p. 43. 

MSb: Headed, St. John the Divine 
Thes: Hymn. Graec. p. 41.) 

MSc: Headed, St. Paul. 
Hymn. Graec. p. 39. 


Thesaurus 


. MANUSCRIPTS OF HYMNS TRANSLATED 


INTO LATIN. 


. There is no MS of “ Dedication of a 


Church ”’, 


. There is one MS of each of the other five 


hymns, all of which are almost identical 
with the published texts. 


INTO 


Original: The copy is incomplete; the 
transcription is slightly inaccurate. 

MSa: Headed, Lycidas. Labelled, 
Print English opposite. Text—this is the 
first half of “* Lycidas ”; many variants. 

MSb: Headed, Lycidas, contd. from 
line 84. Text—this is the second half of 
“ Lycidas ” with an overlap of thirteen 
lines from MSa; many variants. 

“Come live with me”: One MS and 
original. Original: Transcription is 
slightly inaccurate. 

MS: Headed, Et nos cedamus amori. 
Labelled, Come live with me and be my 
love. Text—omits fourth stanza; other- 
wise, few variants. 


. “Tf all the world ”: One MS and original. 


Original: Transcription is accurate. 

MS: No title. Labelled, ‘Come live 
with me and be my love’. contd. Text— 
many variants. 


. ““ While musing thus ”: Two MSS. 


MSa: Headed, Thus as I stood. 
Labelled, Class. Trip. 1856. Text—few 
variants. 

MSb: Date in watermark, 1857. 
Headed, Thus as I stood. Labelled, Class. 
Trip. 1856. Text—few variants from MSa 
and from published text. 


. “* Glumdalclitch’s Lament ”’: 


. MANUSCRIPTS OF ‘TRANSLATIONS 
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5. “* The Soldier’s Dream ”’: Two MSS. 


MSa: No title. Text—many variants. 
MSb: Headed, Alford page 79. ‘ Our 
bugles sang truce’. Text—few variants 
from MSa; many variants from published 


text. 

One MS. 
Headed, From Glumdalclitch’s Lament. 
Text—many variants. 


. “Amarillis ”’: Three MSS and two origi- 


nals. 

Original a: Transcription is slightly in- 
accurate. 

Original b: Transcription is accurate. 

MSSa and b: No titles. Text—few 
variants from each other; many variants 
from published text. 

MSc: Headed, Horatius. Amaryllis. 
Signed, CSC. Text—few variants from 
MSSa and b; many variants from pub- 
lished text. 


. “ Faithless Swallow ”: Two MSS. 


MSa: Headed, Faithless Swallow. Text 
—few variants. 

MSb: Date in watermark, 
Headed, Faithless Swallow. 
identical. 


1857. 
Text— 


. There are MSS of six unpublished trans- 


lations, together with the original for 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Hymn of Pan’’. 


INTO 
GREEK. 


. “John Anderson my jo, John”: Two 


MSS and original. 
Original: Transcription is accurate. 
MSa: No title. Text—this consists of 
the first and last stanzas; few variants. 
MSb: Written beside original on same 
sheet of paper. No title. Labelled, 
J. Hutchings. Text—identical, except in 
one place. 


. There are MSS of three unpublished trans- 


lations. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNPUBLISHED MANU- 


SCRIPTS. 


. A poem about travel to the Isle of Wight. 


No title. 


. Two charades: One MS of each. 


MSa: No title. Signed, C.S.C. Solution 
given—Shame-less. 

MSb: No title. Signed, C.S.C. Solution 
given—Her-ring. 


. Poem headed, ‘“‘ Ode to Mr. Theodore 


Martin. On a Translation of Horace ”’. 
Signed, C.S.C. 
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Vide supra, p. 537. 
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Poem headed, Hussiad. (By the author 
of a translation of Homer.) 

Poem headed, Ye Postyngemanne hys 
Tale. Date in watermark, 1834. Written 
in script and copiously illustrated in pen 
and ink. 


. Final four stanzas of a College poem: No 


title. Labelled, Balliol 1851 [at end]. A 
parody of Macaulay’s “* Horatius ”’. 


. Two MSS of a riddle-poem. 


_MSa: Headed, Pemxiclckpm. 

MSb: Headed, Pemxiclckpm. Signed, 
CSC January 1872. Solution given in 
another hand. 


. Four MSS of a New-Year poem. 


MSSa and b: Headed, Lines to Alice (of 
Wonderland). Signed, CheShire Cat. 
Illustrated in pen and ink. 

MSc: No title. Signed, CheShire Cat. 

MSd: Headed, Lines to Alice (of 
Wonderland). [incerti auctoris.] Signed, 
CheShire Cat. Illustrated in pen and ink. 


. A prose article headed, Similes. 


A prose article headed, On Roundabout 
Writing. 

A note headed, Terminations ce cy. 

A geometric problem, with diagram, 
headed, To make a square and a crescent 
of equal area. Written in a neat semi- 
script. 

Paper headed, Notes taken at College 
meetings. [This was published by Sendall 
in the Memoir in The Literary Remains.] 
A poem for Christmas and the New Year: 
No title. Not in Calverley’s hand. [Con- 
jecture: poem from Mrs. Lewis to Cal- 
verley, mentioned in “‘ Lines to Alice (of 
Wonderland) ”’.] 

A poem headed, For Anapaests. 

A poem headed, Dirge for the Dead. 
This is a translation of ‘“‘ Chorea Mor- 
tualis Sive Lessus ”’ which can be found 
in Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin 
Poetry, revised edition, 1864, p. 270. The 
published translation ‘“* De Die Judicii’’? 
is from an original in this book. 

A charade beginning, The Lady May was 
sleeping. No title. Labelled, Written in 
letter to me at Cambridge by Shilleto. 
Ellen Calverley. The hand is not Cal- 
verley’s. [Conjecture: from John Shilleto 
who went to Christ’s, 1856.] 

A sheet of paper dated, April 10, 1864, 
bestowing the mock degree of P.F. on 
Calverley, and signed by six of his Cam- 
bridge contemporaries. (Conjecture: 


K. 





December, 1954 


Pater Familias—his first son was bor 
5 April 1864.] 

MS of “ Painting”: Headed, Painting, 
Labelled, C.S. Blayds, Ball. 1850. Text— 
identical. 


LETTERS. 
These are assumed to be in the hand of 
the sender, unless otherwise stated. 


. One from Lewis Carroll to Calverley, 


Headed, Ch. Ch. Oct. 27/72. 


Signed, 
C L Dodgson. 


. One from Jean Ingelow to Calverley, 


Headed, Holland V Wednesday. Signed, 
Jean Inglelow. 


. The ends of ten letters from Jean Ingelow 


with her autograph on each. 


. A letter purporting to be from one dog to 


another in a hand which appears to be 
Calverley’s. 


. One letter from Calverley to his mother: 


Headed, Mrs. Cornwall’s, 5, Alexandra 
Terrace, Penzance, Nov. 4. Signed, CSC. 


. Fifteen letters from Calverley to Canon 


Cooke concerning The Hymnary, all 
signed by Calverley. Headed: 

i. 17 Dev. Terrace May 13th. 1871. 

17 Dev. Terrace Tuesday. 

Coombe Cottage Ascot June 19, 
Thermr. 81°. 
The Cedars, 
Septr. 21st. 

v. 17 Devonshire Terrace. Eve of the 
Rough’s Festival 5 o’clock. 

17 Dev. Terrace Oct. 16th. 

17 Devonshire Terrace Hyde Park 
Feby. 7th. 

viii. 17 Devonshire Terrace Feby 7th. 

ix. 17 Devonshire T. Feby 14. 

x. 17 Dev: T. Feby 22. 

xi. 17 Devonshire T. Feby 23rd. 


ii. 
iii. 


iv. Sunninghill Staines 


vi. 
Vii. 


xii. 17 Devonshire Terrace Sunday. 

xiii. 17 Devonshire Terrace Hyde Park 
March 28. 

xiv. South Stoke Vicarage Ap. 3rd/72. 

xv. 17 Devonshire Terrace Sunday. 


. A letter from the Reverend N. Oxenham 


to Sendall, written at Calverley’s death. 
Labelled in another hand, Written by 
C.S.C.’s old friend Revd. Nutcomb 
Oxenham March 7th 1884. 


. Acopy of a letter from Stanwell to Sendall 


written at Calverley’s death. Labelled, 
Copy of Mr. Stanwell’s letter. 


. Copies [presumably made by Augustine 


Birrell] of six letters from Calverley and 
one from Mrs. Calverley to Frederick 
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Locker-Lampson. All addressed from 
17, Devonshire Terrace. Dated: 

i. Dec. 14. 1868. 

ii, Nov. 21. 1869. 

iii. March 25. 1872. 

iv. August 19. 1872. 

v. Nov. 6, 1872. 

vi. 8 April 1876. 

vii, 21st Feb. (1884). 

{These letters were used by Augustine 
Birrell in his book, Frederick Locker- 
Lampson. A Character Sketch, 1920, p. 
117ff.] There is a covering letter from 
Augustine Birrell to the Calverley family 
solicitors (headed, 70 Elm Park Road 
Chelsea Jan. 31. [19]19) explaining that 
these copies were “* hastily written”. This 
must certainly be true, since only one of 
these copies (the letter of Nov. 6. 1872) is 
exactly the same as the transcription in 
Birrell’s book. The other six are full of 
slight inaccuracies. Also, from Note 1 on 
p. 122 of the book it appears that there 
were Other letters in Birrell’s hands.* 


M. A NOTEBOOK. 

This contains the copies cut from printed 
periodicals of a number of Calverley’s poems, 
but there is nothing of new significance. 


P. DRAWINGS. 
Thirteen drawings in pen and ink. 


R. PASSPORT. 

This is Calverley’s passport for his Nor- 
wegian tour in 1871; it is a combined one for 
him and Dr. Robert Liveing. The passport is 
on one side of a sheet of cloth paper; Calverley 
has covered the reverse side in pencil sketches. 
Together with the passport is a notebook, 
which is a partial diary of his tour, containing 
accounts of how his days were spent, and also 
a number of sketches in pen and ink, and in 


pencil. Hitpa D. KING. 


*There is at least one more Calverley letter extant. 

is from Calverley to his publishers. It is headed, 

12 Mostyn Terrace Grand Parade Eastbourne Nov. 

18. (“°79 I think ” is added in pencil.) This letter is 

owned by Mrs. Celia Roscoe, the daughter of Sir 
Walter Besant. 


TWO POSSIBLE HOUSMAN SOURCES 


IN the second book of The Faerie Queen, 
“ Phaedria attempts to seduce Guyon by 
dissolute delights.” 
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But he was wise, and warie of her will, 
And euer held his hand vpon his hart. . .* 
These lines (more obviously the second one) 
seem to lie behind the second stanza of the 
following poem by A. E. Housman: 
Could man be drunk for ever 
With liquor, love, or fights, 
Lief should I rouse at morning 
And lief lie down of nights. 


But men at whiles are sober 
And think by fits and starts, 
And if they think, they fasten . 
Their hands upon their hearts.* 


More interesting than the fact of Housman’s 
using the Spenserian lines, however, is the 
probable reason (no doubt unconscious) for 
his remembering them in this poem. For 
Housman, love generally entails dissatis- 
faction. The poem above is a clear illustration 
of this idea. So too does the love offered by 
Phaedria to Guyon entail eventual dissatis- 
faction, for it is carnal rather than spiritual. 
Moreover, this usual Spenserian thought is 
expressed in a peculiarly Housmanian style. 
Spenser’s lines might almost have been written 
by Housman. 

The second source, the last stanza of Robert 
Southwell’s poem entitled ‘ Love’s Servile 
Lot,”’* is less certain than the first, perhaps, 
but one does not expect a poet, at least not 
Housman, to footnote his poetic sources: 

Plow not the seas, sow not the sands, 

Leave off your idle pain; 
Seek other mistress for your minds, 
Love’s service is in vain. 
Compare these lines with the following stanza 
by Housman: 


Oh stay at home, my lad, and plough 
The land and not the sea, 
And leave the soldiers at their drill, 
And all about the idle hill 
Shepherd your sheep with me.‘ 


Apart from the fact that Southwell’s first line 
is figurative and Housman’s comparable two 
lines are literal (except for the figurative usage 
of ** plough ” with “* sea ’’), the two selections 
offer essentially the same advice: change your 
manner of life. Southwell’s “seas” and 
““sands”” become Housman’s “sea” and 
“land” (the “-and” sound is retained). 
** Idle pain” becomes “ idle hill.”” Southwell 
fits his “‘ fourteeners ”’ to the ballad stanza; 
Housman uses a variation of the ballad stanza. 


JAMES J. MCKENZIE. 


1 J. C. Smith and E. De Selincourt, edd. “* The Faerie 
Queene ”’ (II. vi. 26), The Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spenser (1937), p. 97. 

* Last Poems, X. 

* J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson, edd. Poetry 
of the English Renaissance, p. 238. 

* Last Poems, XXXVIIL. 


” 
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THE MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 
IN ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, 
STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


THE following are the monumental tablets. 

(/ denotes the end of each line.) 

Within a vault in this aisle are deposited the 
mortal remains of Georgiana Elizabeth / 
Turner, wife of Lieutenant Jellicoe Turner, of 
the Royal Navy, daughter of the late Rev. / 
Dr. John Walker, Dean of Bocking in Essex. 
She departed this life on the 9th of December / 
1832, aged sixty years./ Also of Captain 
Jellicoe Turner, R.N., husband of the above 
and fourth son of the / late Charles Turner, 
Esquire, of Mounthill House, Rochester, 
Kent, who departed this /life on the 4th of 
June 1844, aged 59. 

In loving memory of / Sidney Henry Lowry / 
Captain in the Hertfordshire Regt / only son 
of Henry & Alice Lowry / of this parish. He 
fell in action / in Flanders July 31 1917 / aged 
29 


P.M.S. / Spe resurgendi / Hic iacet gvlielmvs 
Pratt sacrae theologiae / baccalavrevs at hvivs 
ecclesiae per annos/triginta prvdentissimvs 
rector tres habvit / filios iohannem gvlielmvm 
et richardv / totidemq filias saram mariam et 
Elizabetham /ex charissima conivge Eliza- 
betha: tandem / stadia hvivs vitae decvrso atq 
aetate iam / ingravescente in coelestem patri- 
am emigravit / anno salvtis 1629 / aetatis 67 / 
monvmentvm hoc amoris simvl et moeroris / 
perpetvvm / testem posvit dilectissima / conivx 
elizabetha qvae ivxta placide/in christo 
obdormiscit. 

In memory of / Frances Maria Blomfield / 
the beloved wife of / the Rev. G. B. Blom- 
field / Rector of the parish / who having lived 
in the true faith / and fear of God / died in 
perfect peace /June 30th, 1837, /and lies 
buried in the chancel. 

In pious and loving memory of / George 
Becher Blomfield, M.A. / Canon of Chester 
and Rector of / Stevenage from 1834 to 1874 
who / died Xmas day 1885 aged 84 years / 
This tablet is inscribed by his / friends and 
parishioners who / also erected by subscrip- 
tion the / clock on the district church of / Holy 
Trinity in evidence of / their gratitude and 
love / 

To the Glory of God /in grateful remem- 
berance/of the earthly life of / William 
Jowett / July 2 1834.May 9 1912/and that 
of / Louisa Margaret Jowett / October 20 
1840.December 26 1926. 

In thankfulness to God /and ever loving 
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rememberance of / Captain Rupert Caldwell / 
Butler Fellowes / Coldstream Guards / Scholar 
of Balliol College Oxford / 3rd son of Rear 
Admiral / Sir T. H. B. Fellowes. K.C.B. / who 
was killed in action in France / Commanding 
4th company Ist Battalion / August 21 1918 
aged 24/ Buried at the British Military / 
Cemetery Bac-du-Sud France. 


In thankfulness to God / and ever loving 
remembrance of /Ivon Gordon Fellowes/ 
Midshipman. Royal Navy / youngest son of 
Rear Admiral / Sir Thomas H. B. Fellowes, 
K.C.B. / Killed on board / H.M.S. Irresistible 
in the Straits / of the Dardanelles on March 
18th 1915 / aged 17. 


To the memory of Charles Gibbon Esq. / 
He was born in the year 1693 in the Royal 
Palace of Whitehall / of an antient family of 
the County of Salop. He first entered / into 
public business under the Commissioners for 
stating the / public accounts, in the year 1712, 
He was placed as a clerk / in the office of the 
Receiver General of the Customs, which he / 
resigned in the year 1742. At different times 
he held / several other offices and employ- 
ments under Government. / For some years 
he was Deputy Surveyor General of the/ 
Lands of the Crown, whilst his relation 
Phillips Gybbon Esq. / had the office of Sur- 
veyor General. In the year 1729 he / became 
one of the five Harbingers to King George 
the / Second and in 1746 was promoted to the 
office of the / Gentleman Harbinger, but the 
same being vacated by /the demise of the 
Crown, was after the accession of his present / 
Majesty given to another. The long and faith- 
ful services of / Mr Gibbon in that office as 
well as in the several other offices / which he 
had held under the Crown, and wherein he 
had / always behaved with the greatest in- 
dustry & integrity/& with distinguished 
abilities, not being of sufficient / avail to 
restore to him the possession of a place lost 
by / no default of his, but by a great national 
misfortune, in the / year 1766 he solicited & 
obtained the place of a Gentleman / of her 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Chamber 
which office / although unattended with pro- 
fits he much valued; esteeming/ it as his 
highest honour to serve a Royal Master whose/ 
virtues, as a man, he admired & whom as 4 
King he truly loved / & honoured. He died 
possessed of the said office the 13th day of/ 
April 1771 at his house in Whitehall aforesaid. 


In memory/of Mrs Ann Wilson, / obt 
February 27th 1818, / Aetat 73. 
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The following are the monumental slabs: 

Richard Whittington / eldest son of Richd 
Whittington / of Barwick Hall in Westmore- 
land / died Janry 31st 1847 / Aged 80 years / 
Catherine Amelia Whittington /his wife / 
Second daughter of Robert Hinde, Esqre / of 
Preston in this County / Died Janry 6th 1813 / 

48 years / Catherine Isabella Lodge 
Whittington / their eldest daughter / Died 
Octer 14th 1849 / Aged 45 years / Charlotte 
Amelia Hinde Whittington / younger sister of 
the last-named and only other child / of the 
same parents / Died 19th Augst 1865, aged 
57./ The last member of her much respected 
family. 

Here are interr’d / the mortal Remains of / 
Richard Whittington / Born at Barwick Hall 
in Westmoreland /Obt Febry 1783 Aet 61 
years. / Also of his son / William Whittington, 
/Born in Stevenage / Obt Ist Decr 1809, Aet 
39 years / Also of his Wife Sarah Whittington / 
Born at Torrishorme Hall / near Lancaster / 
Obt 25th Febry 1825, Aet 88 years. / 

(Note. These Whittingtons were descen- 
dants of the ancient family of Whittington in 
Gloucester and of Dick Whittington the Lord 
Mayor of London.) 

In a vault beneath this stone / are deposited 
{the mortal remains of / Georgiana Eliz 
Turner / wife of Lieut Jellicoe Turner / of the 
Royal Navy / she departed this life / on the 
9th of December 1832 / aged 60 years. 

Here lieth Sara (late) / wife of Richard 
Bowcocke / (at the Swan in this towne) / The 
daughter of John Nodes/ Gent Borne in 
March / Baptized the 27th day 1628 / Married 
the 19th Day of / Aprill 1655. Died the 17th / 
of November 1660. She had /2 Daughters 
one abortive / the other named Sara. 

(Note: Samuel Pepys in his diary mentions 
this man on one of his visits to the Swan Inn, 
Stevenage, when on lith of October, he 
writes ‘* Bowcocke still alive and the best host 
I know almost... .” 

In memory of Mrs Ann Wilson / Died 
February 27th 1818, Aged 73 years. 

In memory of / Ann the wife of / Thomas 
Whittington / who died August 18th / 1754 in 
the 37th year / of her age. 

In memory of / Martha the wife of / John 
Trott of Biggleswade / who departed this Life / 
the 15th day of Septr 1788 / aged 36 years / 
Also / John Trott died Octr 17th 1799 / aged 
68 years. 

Here lieth the Body of Mary / Wife of 
Thomas Glenister died (the remainder illegible). 

Here Lieth interd the Several Bodys, viz, / 
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Mr George Crouch Died 19th Febry 1724/5 / 
Aged 49/ Mrs Alice Crouch / his wife Died 
the 6th Novr / 1725 aged 52 / Mrs Mary Wife 
of / Mr Benjamin Kingman died / the 20 of 
May 1758 / Mr Benjamin Kingman died / the 
10 of Janry 1760/ Also 3 Children of the 
aforesaid / Benjamin & Mary Kingman. 

Here lieth / the Body of / John Glenister 
died (the remainder illegible). 

In spem resurrectionis ad vitam aeterna hic / 
jacet Robertus Chester (sacrae Theologiae 
pfessor) / (et hujus ecclesiae Rector) / qui obiit 
(aetatis suae) 67/6 Aprilis (Redemptionis) 
1664 / siste viator et lege / Lucis Evangelica 
Jubar coruscum / Spectatae, Exemplar probi- 
tatis Clarum / Filius Ecclesiae verus Catho- 
licae, / Doctrinae columen Decusq. vitae / 
Nostrae aetatis honis lepos voluptas, / Hic 
terrae exuvias reliquit Orbi/Famam Astris 


animam Viator ito. Pyarotp H. Roserts 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE FORMERLY 
CALLED WALTON-LE-SOKEN 
CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS 

(Continued from page 497) 


4. Alfred John youngest son of George and 
Jane Bates who fell asleep in Jesus, May 23, 
1883, aged 80 years. 
Farewell dear friends for we must part 
From you I’m called away 

But let me still keep one in heart 
And strive for endless day 

Tis sweet to meet but hard to part 
When love has made us one 

We’re often called to feel the smart 
But still we must go on. 

His end was peace. 

5. Bessie Jane twin daughter of Jonathan 
and Ellen Potter, w.d. 18 December 1878, 
aged 6 years. 

There’s a friend for little children 

Above the bright blue sky 

Where Jesus reigns in glory 

And love will never die. 

6. Mary Pinner, Died March 15, 1882, 
aged 66 years. 

She’s gone, she’s gone to peaceful rest, 

And with the angels will be blest, 

A tender wife a mother dear 

A peaceful Christian friend sincere 

Ah we her loss shall long deplore 

Perhaps her equal shall see no more. 


Also of John Pinner, husband of the above, 


w.d. Nov. 19th 1891, aged 81 years. Even so 
father. 
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7. George Seaman, w.d. 28th Dec.: 1877, 
aged 96 years, one month. “ His end was 
peace.”” Also of Catherine M. Fox, wife of 
the late John Fox of Jersey City, U.S., 
daughter of the late S. Seaman of Colchester, 
w.d. 9th Dec. 1900, aged 87 years. 

8. John Baker, w.d. through an accident 
on the 15th of Oct. 1882, aged 67 years. Also 
of Charlotte wife of the above, w.d. 20th 
March 1887, aged 63 years. Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord. 

9. Charles Francis Penrose King, w.d. 
September 7th 1878, aged 38 years. Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God. 
Also Henrietta Ann, relict of the above, 
w.e.i.r. May 10th 18(9 ?)8 in the 63 year of her 
age. 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

10. Rachel wife of John Spratlin, w.d.t.1. 
11th August 1880 in her 84th year. Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord. 

11. Ann the beloved wife of William 
Darrell, formerly of Sutton, Suffolk. Born 
July 30. 1840. Died April 19, 1882. 

While nature mourns the severed tie 

Of one so loving near and dear 
Faith cheers and lifts our hearts on high 
With hope that we shall meet her there. 

12. George Keeble, w.d. Sep" 20th 1879 
aged 63 years, also Sarah Keeble, w.d. 
May 30th 1887, aged 68 years. If God be for 
us, who can be against us. 

13. Samuel Hewett Hibbs, w.d. 20 October 
1882, aged 82 years. 

This tablet is erected by R. Warner Esq. asa 
mark of his appreciation of a faithful and 
honest servant, also in memory of Mary Ann 
the beloved wife of S. H. Hibbs, w.d. 11th 
Feb'Y 1882, aged 77 years. 

14. Jeremiah Bates w.d. 23rd September 
1878. Aged 64 years. 

Why do we mourn departing friends 

Or shake at death’s alarms 

Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 

To call them to His arms. 
Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil for Thou 
art with me. Psalm 23 v. 4. Also Mary Ann 
Bates wife of the above w.d. Ist October 
1891, aged 80 years. 

15. James Leverson Arnold, w.d. 7 May 
1879 aged 52 years. Thy will not mine be 
done. Also of Annie beloved wife of the above 
w.d. 27 April 188(0?) aged 47 years. 

16. Ernest, Son of Edmund Godfrey and 
Sarah Frances Everington who was drowned 
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here July 1, 187(2?) aged 4 years and 7 
months. 

17. Alfred Joseph Horton, w.d. Aug. 21, 
1908, aged 6 months. 

18. Adam Pinner, w.d. July 21. 1871 aged 
72 years. He keepeth (rest perished). 

19. Elizabeth Kate second daughter of 
Charles and Mary Chandler, w.d.t.l. 28th 
November 1874, aged 6 years and 8 months, 

The cup was bitter the sting severe 

To part with a child we loved so dear 

The trial was hard we will not complain, 

But trust in Christ to meet again. 

20. Sarah Jane Gooch, Died Feby 24th 
1880 aged 86 years: 

From the pain of earth, To the bliss of 
heaven. Erected by her loving daughter. 

21. S.t.t.M.o. John McKay 

Elizabeth 
other words unreadable 

22. Minnie Ogston the beloved child of 
Robert George and Annie Parker, w.d, 
March 8? 1876, aged 4 years. 

23. James Moffatt Burman. Born February 
15th 1803, Died September 20, 1886. Char- 
lotte Burman, Born August 17th 1807, Died 
February 28, 1909. 

24. I.L.M.o. Sarah Lee, w.d. Feb. 1818, 
aged 74 years. 

25. Mary Ann Brockman, wife of... 
Brockman, w.d. 1871... 

26. Robert T. Green, Died December 24, 
1881, aged 51 years. Martha Fanny, Died 
Sept’ 30. 1874, aged 38 years. 

27. Sarah wife of William Carter w.d. 
4 July 1880, aged 72 years. Asleep in Jesus. 
Also of William Carter husband of the above 
w.d. trusting in Jesus, May 12th 1894, aged 
84 years. 

28. Sarah, Daughter of John Esther Archer, 
Died Sep. 25th 1870, Aged 37. 

29. Mrs. Ann West the beloved widow of 
William West of Norwood, w.d. December 
13th 1873 aged 86 years, also of Ellen S. B. 
Pellatt Died 4 September 1886, aged 7 weeks. 
Georg F. B. Pellatt Died 23 March 1891 aged 
5 months. Great grand children of the above. 

30. Ellen Daniels, w.d. September 26. 1873 
in the 30th year of her age. Her end was 
peace. 

31. Maria, the beloved wife of William 
Daniels, Postmaster w.d. May 19th 1877, 
ya 73 years. In peace she lived, in peace she 

ied. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 


HE ELIZABETHAN SOCIETY OF 

ANTIQUARIES—Dr. Linda Norden has 
sent us her article on ‘ Sir H. Spelman on the 
Chronology of the College’, reprinted from 
the Huntington Library Quarterly, Feb. 1950. 
We shall be glad to send it for discussion to 
the first applicant. Ep. 


Tie EGG FAMILY.—I should be grateful 
for information about the Egg family, the 
well-known London gunmakers of the late 
18th and 19th centuries. In particular I am 
anxious to obtain the answer to the following 
questions : 

1. When did Durs Egg (1745-1831), who 
was born in Switzerland, come to England? 
My earliest record of him is in 1778 when he 
was in business in Leicester Fields. 

2. What was the relationship between Durs 
Egg and Joseph Egg (1774-1837), and where 
was the latter born? 

3. What happened to the last gunmaker 
member of the family, Henry William Egg? 
Ihave been unable to trace him after 1880 
when his business in Piccadilly closed down. 
Neither his death-certificate nor his will is 
preserved in Somerset House so he presumably 
died abroad. 

In addition I should be grateful for informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of any of the Egg 
family papers, portraits or photographs. 

C. BLAIR. 


RuUZABETH BROWNE, m. 1760—Can any 
reader furnish me with any information 
regarding parentage and places of birth and 
marriage in 1760 of Elizabeth Browne, first 
wife of Mr. William Suckling, Comptroller of 
Customs, uncle of the first Lord Nelson? 


(Mrs.) F. E. BROOK. 


LIES FAMILY.—Admiral Lord Rodney 

married secondly in 1764 Henrietta, 
daughter of John Clies, of Lisbon. I have 
found no references to this uncommon sur- 
name among English records. If her father, 
John Clies, was an English merchant in Lis- 
bon, are there parish registers of an English 


church ? P. D. M. 
“WIR. WAY.’—According to an issue of a 


Cambridgeshire newspaper, dated 22 
Sept, 1804, ‘ Mr. Way, who died a few days 





since has left a fortune of £415,000 . . . he was 
footman to the Chief Justice Lord Mansfield. 
. .. a Clergyman unexpectedly succeeds to a 
legacy of £10,000 for having been fortunate 
enough to preach a sermon of which Mr. Way 
was an accidental auditor.’ How was this 
fortune acquired ? P. D. M. 


PIDERS and IRISH OAK.—Dally, in his 

Chichester Guide, 1831, says that the 
cloisters of Chichester cathedral were restored 
by Bishop Guy Carleton towards the end of 
the 17th century, and that ‘ the rafters are of 
Irish oak, where spiders never resort’. What 
properties are there in Irish oak which render 
it immune from the attentions of spiders? The 
rafters in question are singularly free from 
webs, but I feel it is questionable whether their 
absence is due to the timber itself or to the 
industry of the cathedral cleaners who keep 
the building and its precincts in such good 


order. FRANCIS W. STEER. 


HELUSSON.—I am anxious to find out 
where Monsieur Thelusson, one-time part- 
ner with Necker, had his office in London as 
after much searching this has escaped my 


notice. G. O. ToMLIN. 


AUTHOR AND CORRECT TEXT 
WANTED.— 

Debate, like every energy divine, 

Careless of centuries, elaborates events 

Effectual for eternity. 

The cavillers, like little boys 

Who violate the earth to see if seedlings 
sprout, 

Resent the mode, when they behold 

The immaterial advancement in a decade; 

But we know, we ponderers devout of 
secular years, 

How this same tedious Cyclops, this debate, 

Laborious long in darkness and distress, 

Hammered and forged the adamantine 
chains 

That shackle tyranny, and now begins 

To smelt the ore from which shall yet be 
wrought 

A kingly crown for every child of man. 


HOWARD PARSONS. 


W CHAMBERS, c. 1880.—He wrote an 

* interesting little book called ‘A week at 
Welwyn’ which gives a description of a 
pleasant visit he paid to No Man’s Land and 
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a museum of natural history there. His name 
is mentioned in a Guide to Hertfordshire by 
Mr. Young Crawley circa 1880. I should like 
further particulars about him. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD.—I am writing a 
thesis on “‘ Sir Edwin Arnold: Man and 
Poet ’’, and I wish to address a request to all 
those who have in their possession materials 
—such as manuscripts, portraits, private 
papers, unpublished correspondence and 
poems—as may be useful to me in my work 
to be so kind as to let me have some details 
about them. My request is primarily con- 
cerned with his private papers. I shall be very 
grateful if any one will kindly put me in touch 
with his descendents or with those of his 
colleagues on the Daily Telegraph. 
K. R. MAHISHI. 
Department of English, 
Ismail Yusuf College, 
Jogeshwari, Bombay 42, 
India. 


GOURCE AND FULL TEXT WANTED.— 
I am looking for the complete quotation or 
set of about eight or ten lines by George Eliot 
last seen by me I think on a wall calendar 
about ten years ago. 

‘Oh the comfort the... comfort of being... 
... the wheat from the chaff and with a breath 
of kindness blow the rest away.” 

J. G. ASHWORTH. 


KISSING THE BRIDE.—What is the 
origin of this old custom? 


H. A. ROBERTS. 


Cox OF COX’S BAZAAR.—Details wanted 
concerning this 18th c. merchant who 
founded Cox’s Bazaar trading post on the 
Indo-Burmese border. H.A.R 


AMREE ISLAND, BURMA.—Details 

wanted concerning a primitive tribe who 
dwell on this island off the coast of Burma in 
the Bay of Bengal. They are considered very 
unique comparing with other Burmese com- 
munities. H.A.R. 


BUZABETH SEWELL.—Has any reader a 
copy of her Catechism of English History, 
which he or she would be willing to sell? 


P. W., c/o Editor, N. & Q. 
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Replies 


THE ELIZABETHAN SOCIETY OF 

ANTIQUARIES (cxcix. 417).—I should 
like to supplement Mr. Shoeck’s very interest: 
ing article. 

Robert Beale; he would not have needed 
** the influence of Cecil ’’; for he was brother. 
in-law to Lady Walsingham, whose sister 
Edith St Barbe he had married. The influence 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, Principal Secretary 
of State, would have been his most likely intro- 
duction, had any introduction been necessary, 

Richard Broughton was of a very well- 
known Staffordshire territorial family. Hugh 
Broughton the eminent Greek scholar was 
related to him. For the position of the 
Broughtons, see Tenison, Elizabethan England 
... In Relation to all Foreign Princes’, Vol, 
_— pp, 54-55; 57-58, Vol. V, pp. 128- 











Richard Carew. As the squire of Antony in 
Cornwall he was of much more consequence 
than as a lawyer. His Survey of Cornwall 
(1602) has been recently republished by 
Andrew Melrose (1953) with Norden’s County 
maps, and a new dedication to the present 
Sir John Carew of Antony. 

Sir William Cecil. The D.N.B. and Cooper 
are both obsolete where he is concerned. For 
a list of books with his autograph see Tenison, 
op. cit., Vol. X (1953), pp. 399-412, and for 
the only complete account of his career as 
statesman Tenison, Vols. I to X. 

Sir John Davies. There were several of this 
name; but the most likely antiquary is Sir 
John Davies who was an adherent to the Earl 
of Essex in 1600-1, and who subsequently 
wrote a discourse on the reasons why Ireland 
had never been completely subdued by the 
English. 

Thomas D’Oyley. The D.N.B. may or may 
not be right in putting aside Dr Thomas 
D’Oyley the physician; he was physician to 
the Countess of Essex, and was first author of 
the first Anglo-Spanish Dictionary, which he 
surrendered to Percival. Tenison, op. cit., 
Vol. VIII, pp. lvii, 327. 

William Patten was a colleague of William 
Cecil as one of the judges in the Marshal’s 
Court during the invasion of Scotland in the 
reign of Edward VI. His book The Expedition 
in Scotland, London, 1548 was famous in its 
time. Tenison, op. cit., Vol. I (1953), pp. 12 
and note 1. 
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Thomas Sackville. At first glance one does 
not recognise Lord Buckhurst, K.G. (after 
1604 Earl of Dorset), under his surname. The 
best account of his talents from a literary 
standpoint is The Hon. V. Sackville-West’s 
Knole of the Sackvilles (Heinemann) 1923 
fand later editions). 

Sir Henry Savile (of an ancient territorial 
family in Yorkshire) was Provost of Eton; 
and the first translator of Tacitus, Tenison, 
op. cit., Vol. LX (1950), plate 5, and pp. 39-41. 


M. B. 


Sa NONBURY TOWER (cxcix. 455).— 
According to my records there is no 
evidence of any buildings on the site of 
Canonbury Tower before the 16th Century. 
The date of erection was approximately 1562. 

The whole of the then South range of build- 
ings was pulled down in 1770 and replaced by 
other buildings; some relics of the former 
Canonbury House buildings are still to be 
sen in houses in Canonbury Place and 
Alwyne Villas. 

The only extant portion of the original 
16th century structure still standing with only 
slight alteration is the present Tower. A long 
range of buildings, probably stables, was 
pulled down c. 1840. 

As you suggest, the Tower is only part of 
what was a much larger mansion; it has been 
designated as “Canonbury Tower”, rather 
than ‘“‘ Canonbury House’’, since the late 
19th century. 

A fuller account of the manor’s history and 
successive alterations is contained in H. W. 
Fincham’s “An historical account of Canon- 
bury Tower”. 1908. C. A. Elliott. 


Chief Librarian & Curator, 
Islington Public Libraries. 


VALENTINE GREATRAKES (cxcviii. 173, 

cxcix. 408).—The Sir Thomas Stanley men- 
tioned in connexion with Greatrakes was not 
the baronet nor a member of the English Par- 
liament. The reference to him in Conway 
Letters, p. 267, as “* a Parliament man, now in 
Dublin” gives the clue. He was knighted in 
Ireland by Henry Cromwell, the Lord Deputy, 
on 24 January 1658-9. He is included in a long 
list, dated 25 April 1661, of persons pardoned 
(Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1660-1662, 
p. 316). He had been returned as member of 
the Irish Parliament for Tipperary on 3 April 
1661, his residence being at Tickincarr, Water- 
ford, and also as member for Louth on 9 April 
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1661. He chose the Louth seat and Sir James 
Shane was elected in his place for Tipperary on 
14 June 1661 (Accounts and Papers, 1878). 

No Sir Thomas Stanley was a “ fellow 
M.P. ” of Andrew Marvell. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 


REASE THAT’S SWEATEN (cxcix. 334). 

—Mr Dank’s Shakespearian quotations 
do not, I think, indicate any more than that 
the medieval belief of human fat having 
magical properties, was well known then, 
and indeed, persisted till at least 1887. Burning 
it, for instance in the form of ‘ Thieves’ 
Candles’ or the ‘ Hand of Glory’, made the 
thief invisible or the sleep of householders a 
coma. 

In 1577 a man who committed three murders 
for the sake of the fat, was broken on the 
wheel at Bamberg. In 1601 a man was executed 
for twenty such murders for making thieves’ 
candles. There are several forms of the belief: 
first burning the dead hand from a gibbet 
corpse itself as the ‘ Hand of Glory’; next 
making ‘ Thieves’ Candles’ of human fat; and 
then the magical effects of burning it. 

The superstition appears, in part at least, 
to have arisen from the belief in the magic 
of the mandrake (mandragora officinarum). 
Josephus believed that the leaves were phos- 
phorescent, but on attempts to pick them they 
disappeared like fireflies. This is still believed 
by the Arabs, who call it the ‘ Devil’s Candle’, 
and Gerarde mentions the belief that ‘it is 
very seldom to be found naturally, but under 
a gallows’. French peasants believed that an 
elf called ‘ Main de Gloire’ or ‘ Maglore’ 
lives in the mandrake and has to be pro- 
pitiated with daily food offerings of bread and 


milk. P. W. F. Brown. 


BREAD POISONING (cxcvi. 435, 504, 527, 

569; cxcvii. 174).—Darnel or Jolium 
temulentum (L), a grass which is very difficult 
to detect until harvest time from wheat or rye, 
is generally believed to be the tares of Matt. 
13: 14-30. It produces poisonous effects after 
a damp season as it becomes infested with a 
fungus. Gerarde says that in new bread it 
causes drunkenness and is therefore called 
‘drunken darnel’. It is also said to cause 
blindness.1. Theophrastus and other Greek 


1D. G. Stein—Jour. of Vet. Science and Animal Ind. 
Vol. 1, opel. 219-266 (an article on poisoning of 
cereals by weeds). 
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writers were well acquainted with its poisonous 
properties, death occurring if there is too much 
in the flour. 

The bean (‘ fabia vulgaris’) of IJ Sam. 17: 
27-28 and Ezek. 4: 9, too, was held in dis- 
repute as causing nightmares and insanity— 
even ‘ ghosts fled shuddering from its smell ’. 
Ceres refused to include beans among her 
gifts to man and seers, prophets and oracles to 
eat them. Cicero avoided them as they ‘ cor- 
rupted the blood and inflamed the passions ’ 
and Roman priests regarded them as unholy 
and unclean. Pythagoras believed that human 
souls entered bean plants and a tradition has 
it that on his flight from Crotona he refused to 
cross a field of beans and so was captured and 
killed. Even Hippocratus believed they were 
bad for the eyes. As broad beans at that time 
probably did not differ from the small ones 
found in the Bronze Age dwellings of Switzer- 
land and Glastonbury, they may well have 
been confused with Jathryrus sativus. 


P. W. F. BROWN. 


HE KEATS-SHELLEY POETRY CON- 

TESTS (cxcix. 359).—In a passage in my 
biography of Shelley I said something about 
the poetical competition between Shelley and 
Keats in 1817 which Medwin reports on the 
alleged authority of Shelley, and which Mr. 
Griffith is willing to regard as not impossible. 
It is more likely to seem “credible” if we 
remember the relations of both the young 
writers with Leigh Hunt, and Hunt’s pleasure 
as host in promoting such fireside recreations; 
and then the contest resulting in the long 
poems “ The Revolt of Islam” and ‘* Endy- 
mion’’ may become a contest between all 
three, for Hunt at the same time composed 
his quite lengthy “‘ The Nymphs.” Keats’s 
Letters are probably the best reference-book 
on the matter. 

It is noticeable that when Keats wrote to 
Cowden Clarke on 25 March 1817 he was in 
close touch with what Hunt was writing: 
“Mr. H. has got a great way into a poem on 
the Nymphs, and has said a number of 
beautiful things.’ He then adds, “‘ I have also 
written a few lines.””» To Hunt on 10 May 1817, 
Keats sends a letter with a passage beginning 
“How are the Nymphs?” and after some 
comments on the revision of the poem he 
says ““I vow that I have been down in the 
mouth lately at this Work. . . . I began my 
Poem about a Fortnight since.” These indica- 
tions are faint, but it might be that Keats had 
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a particular reason—at that early stage—for 
thinking of “The Nymphs” and “ Endy. 
mion ”’ together. 

As for ** The Revolt of Islam,’”’ Keats jn 
writing to his brothers on 21 December 1817 
says ‘* Shelley’s poem is out ” and adds a little 
wit against Shelley; it would seem likely that 
his brothers had heard from him about 
Shelley’s project, and unlikely that they would 
have been at all interested in it had not it had 
some connection with Keats. In the same way 
on 21 February 1818 Keats writes to them, 
‘“*T have not yet read Shelley’s Poem, I don't 
suppose you have it yet, at the Teignmouth 
Libraries.” If ‘“‘ The Revolt of Islam” was 
written in competition with ‘ Endymion”, 
these allusions would be natural enough. 


E. BLUNDEN, 
University of Hong Kong. 


VIRGIL AND TENNYSON (cxcix. 449),— 

This borrowing was noted in 1901 by 
B. L. Gildersleeve in American Journal of 
Philology xxii, 106. It is also in W. P. Mustard, 
Classical Echoes in Tennyson, 1904, p. 97. 
Both these scholars refer to the earlier version 
of Tennyson’s line, which has * hooked’ for 
* crooked ’, and is thus closer to Virgil than is 
the final text. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


bite MILTON (cxcix. 455).—The house in 
Colnbrook is presumably that at Horton 
mentioned in DNB (xxxviii. 25) and the 
Victoria County History of Buckinghamshire 
iii. 281, and also in Edward Phillips’ Life of 
Mr. John Milton (1694). This is believed to 
have been where Berkin Manor now stands. 
VCH quotes the British Museum manuscripts 
(Add. MS. 37017). 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Public Library. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcix. 407).—‘ The 
Greeks had a word for it.’ This appears to 
have come into general use from the title of a 
play (1929 in the U.S., 1933 in London). 
Holland’s Pliny, however, has ‘ This mira- 
culous rebounding of the voice, the Greekes 
have a pretty name for it, and call it Echo” 
(OED 1601). 
C. A. TOASE. 
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‘MmMHE GREEN EYE OF THE YELLOW 

GOD’ (cxcix. 315, 360).—Milton Hayes 
was a diseur and comedian who died on the 
18th December 1940, age 56. See cxcvii. 523; 
excviii. 89, 132, 176. [The last two references 
are not indexed under * Hayes ’.] 


c. A. T. 


OHN DRYDEN’S WIDOW (cxcix. 272, 

363).—Sherrard Street is not Gerrard 
Street, it is Sherwood Street, and as Mr. 
Whitmore says is marked as Sherard Street on 
eighteenth-century maps such as Rocque. The 
street was completely rebuilt 1912-15 with the 
building of the Regent Palace Hotel, and in 
1927 the Piccadilly Theatre. J. M. Osborn, in 
John Dryden: some biographical facts and 
problems (1940), quotes a letter from Lady 
Elizabeth Dryden (i.e. Lady Elizabeth Turner) 
in which she mentions family account books: 
“It there appears plain that Lady E. Dryden’s 
thirds from Blakesley were paid half yearly by 
her brother in law Sir Erasmus, to a Mrs. 
Stocks for her use, which I conclude was after 
her derangement of mind; as you will plainly 
perceive, her decease is mentioned to have 
happened before midsummer 1714 and after 
Lady Day the same year . . . the payment 
being only a qt of a year, & no other mention 
made in the subsequent part of the account... 
but where she died or was interred is unlikely 
to be discovered here: she resided in Lodgings 
» London when my grandmother visited 

Sere 

The rate books for Sherrard Street are with 
the Westminster City Archives at the Bucking- 
ham Palace Road Public Library; I have 
checked them for the names Dryden and 
Stocks without success, but there are some 
years missing. 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


Wimbledon Public Library. 


ODERN PRONUNCIATION OF 
™ HERTFORD (cxcix, 361, 457).—At least 
nine tokens were issued in the 17th Century 
at Hertford, described in Williamson’s Trade 
Tokens, 1889, I, 313 ff. The spellings of the 
town name are Hartford, Hartfod, Harforde 
(1668), Harford (1652), and Hertford. The 
careless omission of the “‘ T ” in pronunciation 
is obviously nothing new. 


THOMAS MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 
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SENECA’S “ DE REMEDIIS FORTUI- 
TORUM” AND THE ELIZABETHANS, 
by Ralph Graham Palmer. (Institute of 
Elizabethan Studies, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
1953, 66. pp.) 


THis little book, the first publication of 

the Institute of Elizabethan Studies, falls 
into two distinct parts. First comes the 
introductory essay which gives the book its 
title and then follows a new edition of the 
Latin text and English translation of the 
De Remediis Fortuitorum produced by Robert 
Whyttynton in 1547. 

Whyttynton’s edition is well worth the 
resurrection it has now undergone; not only 
has it the distinction of being the first of 
Seneca’s works to be printed in England, but 
also the translation, bald and direct as it is, 
is an interesting example of the translator’s 
art in the mid-sixteenth century. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Mr. Palmer in his intro- 
ductory essay tells us nothing about Whyttyn- 
ton, whose activities as a grammarian and 
translator have their place in the history of 
the English Renaissance, nor does he say 
anything about the literary qualities of 
Whyttynton’s version or about the extent to 
which it was used and read. Instead he 
attempts to compress into twenty-four pages 
an outline of the main characteristics of 
Seneca’s stoicism, an account of the way in 
which his work was read and studied during 
the Middle Ages, and finally an assessment of 
the influence exerted by his ethical thought in 
general and by the De Remediis Fortuitorum in 
particular on the literature of the period 1595 
to 1625. The result is inevitably superficial, 
and one is left wondering exactly what kind 
of audience the work is designed for and what 
sort of purpose it is intended to serve. 


SIR HANS SLOANE: The Great Collector 
and His Circle, by E. St. John Brooks. 
(The Batchworth Press Ltd. 18s.) 


iv is impressive and revealing, in this our age 

of specialized interests, to reflect that in 
calling a contemporary “an 18th century 
figure ’’ we mean to pay him a high compli- 
ment. For the original of the phrase we find 
an exemplar in this subject of Dr. St. John 
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Brooks’s admirable biography of Hans Sloane. 
He did indeed pass his life in the 17th century 
until his fortieth year, by when he had 
achieved sufficient success to satisfy most men, 
but he had 52 years of celebrity before him. 
The catholicity of his tastes, the extraordinary 
range of his knowledge, and his outstanding 
public spirit, are too well known at least to 
the readers of this journal to need recapitula- 
tion. Therefore, as the present reviewer’s 
interests lie chiefly in the field of medicine, it 
is that aspect of Sloane’s life which will be 
stressed here. He made no significant contri- 
bution to the advancement of medical science, 
his name has no eponymous connexion such 
as his century delighted in establishing. He 
has only a single medical work to his credit, a 
pamphlet descriptive of an eye ointment. Yet 
he was a notable physician, and judged by 
18th-century standards a very good one— 
indeed, his questing mind and keen clinical 
observation make it invidious thus to limit 
professional praise. He was actively con- 
cerned with the London Pharmacopeia, the 
4th edition of which work, sponsored by the 
College of Physicians during Sloane’s presi- 
dency, was a considerable advance on previous 
editions. He was a protagonist of inoculation 
for smallpox. That ‘‘ blessed creature”, as 
Mr. Meagles called him, Captain Coram, 
owed much to Sloane’s generous support of 
his Foundling Hospital. And “Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Milk Chocolate”’ not only has an 
oddly modern sound, but is said to be the 
original of a famous modern recipe. An 
account of the life of this many-sided man 
must be instructive; Dr. St. John Brooks has 
made his fascinating and even entertaining. 


MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. Text and 
Translations. By Malcolm Letts. 2 vols. 
(London Hakluyt Society. 1953. £4 net.) 
(Containing introductions and the Egerton, 
Paris, and Bodleian texts.) 


THE REDISCOVERY OF SIR JOHN 
MANDEVILLE. By Josephine W. Bennett. 
(Modern Language Association. 1954, 
52s. net. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 


HSTORICAL mysteries are endlessly fasci- 

nating and the authors of two new books 

on Sir John Mandeville are as interested in 

attempting to solve the question of his identity 
as in textual criticism. 

This problem has long vexed scholars. For 

though Mandeville gives a straightforward 
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account of his career in the earliest known 
texts, stating that he was born and died at 
St. Albans, a Liége writer, Jean d’Outremeuse, 
in his Mireur des Histors, written a few years 
after the Travels, includes a story that Sir 
John, though born at St. Albans, was forced 
to fly the country after he had committed 
manslaughter and eventually came to live at 
Liége, where he practised as a doctor, under 
the assumed name of Jean de Bourgogne or 
Jean 4 la Barbe (probably a nickname), only 
confessing his identity to d’Outremeuse on his 
deathbed. This story is supported by an 
epitaph, formerly in the Church of the 
Guillemins, Liége, to: 


Master John de Monteville knight alias ad 
Barbam, Master of Compredi, born in 
England, professor of Medicine and most 
devout in prayer, and most liberal giver of his 
goods to the poor, who travelled over the 
whole world. He ended the last day of his 
life in a house in Liege, in the year of our 
Lord, 1372, the seventeenth of the month of 
November, 


In a later, Latin redaction, of the Travels there 
is yet another story. In this version Mandeville 
recounts how on his return from the East he 
fell sick in the city of Liége and was visited by 
the physician, 4 la Barbe, whom he had 
already met in Egypt, and who subsequently 
advised and helped him to compose the Travels. 
When it is also remembered that the Travels is 
now known to be a compilation from various 
sources and not an original work, in which 
case the author may also be fictitious, it is not 
surprising that there is some confusion over 
the authorship. 

Up to now scholars have mainly believed 
d’Outremeuse’s story and the evidence of the 
epitaph, though some have credited d’Outre- 
meuse himself with the authorship of the 
Travels, while others believe that Mandeville, 
not Bourgogne, was the alias of the writer. 
The problem has been made more difficult 
owing to the fact that the original manuscript 
has not yet been discovered. 

Mr. Letts and Miss Bennett both agree that 
the author must have been an Englishman, 
probably a Sir John Mandeville (Miss Bennett 
thinks he may have been a scion of the Black 
Notley branch of the family), and offer con- 
vincing proof to support this view. They also 
consider that the original work was written 10 
French; this is indeed categorically stated in 
the Paris text (the earliest dated manuscript, 
here printed for the first time). Finally they 
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agree that d’Outremeuse was not the author 
of the Travels, though they think he was 
probably responsible for the Ogier version of 
the text, which bears a striking similarity to 
his own Myreur. But at this point their 
conclusions differ. 

Mr. Letts believes d’Outremeuse’s story of 
the deathbed confession but Miss Bennett sets 
aside this explanation as a fabrication of 
dOutremeuse, and is convinced that Man- 
deville never went to Liége at all. She argues 
that there is no mention of the city in the 
eatliest text. The association of Mandeville 
and Liége occurs first in the Latin ‘ Vulgate’ 
edition (an abridged and very unreliable re- 
daction of the Ogier redaction). This only 
leaves the evidence of the epitaph to be 
demolished. But if d’Outremeuse was capable 
of inventing Mandeville’s deathbed confession 
was he not also capable of perpetrating a 
forgery? She puts forward very plausible 
arguments to support her theory that in order 
to enhance the reputation of his city, d’Outre- 
meuse gave the credit for the Travels to the 
famous Liége doctor, de Bourgogne, alias a la 
Barbe. 

The mystery will probably never finally be 
solved, but these two books make intriguing 
reading and cast new light not only on Man- 
deville’s identity, but also on his strange 
alphabets, his influence on later writers and 
travellers, and on the various texts of the 
Travels. 


THE FORMATION OF THE PHILLIPPS 
LIBRARY UP TO THE YEAR 1840, by 
P. N. L. Munby. Phillipps Studies No. 3. 
(Cambridge University Press. 18s. net.) 


IF it can be said of anyone that he was born a 

lover of books, it was certainly true of Sir 
Thomas. At the age of 16 he had a library of 
110 volumes, excluding school books. Four 
years later he was running into debt buying 
topographical and other books on a large 
scale. In 1819 he was collaborating with Sir 
Richard Colt-House, the historian of Wilt- 
shire, and a year later was elected Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Familiar as one is with 
Sir Thomas as a collector, one sees him here 
also as a zealous transcriber of manuscripts, 
on which work he employed many amanuenses. 
In his dealings with those employed by him he 
was often inconsiderate and harsh. 

The opportunities for the purchase of 
manuscripts and books that befell travellers 
on the Continent during the period after the 
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Napoleonic wars has never been equalled. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps was fully alive to these 
opportunities to enrich his Library and during 
his travels abroad he made extensive pur- 
chases. When not on the Continent himself 
he employed agents to carry out his commis- 
sions. The settlement of his obligations in 
respect of his purchases was all too often a 
matter of protracted negotiation and dispute, 
as is evident in the selections from his corre- 
spondence included in this volume. By 
allowing these letters to speak for themselves 
rather than adopting a narrative form Mr. 
Munby has made it possible for the reader to 
form his own judgement of Sir Thomas’s 
character and personality. 

The volume is made more interesting by 
glimpses of Sir Thomas’s association with 
well-known figures of his day, such as T. F. 
Dibdin, William Upcott, Robert Curzon and 
Sir Frederic Madden, and ends with Madden’s 
graphic account of the conditions prevailing 
at Middle Hill. 

There are two appendices; the first gives the 
provenances listed in the 1837 edition of 
Phillipps’ “* Catalogus Librorum Manuscrip- 
torum” and the second Robert Curzon’s 
“* Notes of Libraries in the Levant ”’. 

Works such as this, appearing in successive 
volumes, can either delight or discourage the 
reader with each succeeding instalment, but 
so admirably has Mr. Munby handled the 
voluminous material at his disposal that 
successive instalments are awaited with 
increasing appreciation. 


AMERICA’S ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS, 
by Alpheus Hyatt Verrill and Ruth Verrill. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 334 + xviii, 24 plates and 34 
figures in the text. (Putnam. 25s.) 


R. VERRILL, author of many popular 

works on Natural History, Central and 
South American Exploration and other sub- 
jects, some of which have been published in 
England, has now at 83 published yet another. 
He seems to have tried, not only to maintain 
his easy descriptions of places he has explored, 
but also to confound those who maintain that 
early American cultures owe little or nothing 
to contact with the rest of the world. There is 
a special philippic directed against those who 
do not think that these cultures were fully 
matured before the present era. 


His arguments appear to be based to 
a large extent on a work, apparently 
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unpublished,‘ Gods who were Kings’ by his 
wife. In a rather confused way he main- 
tains that Naram-Sin who flourished in lower 
Iraq about 2000 B.C., was ‘a son of King 
Menes’ of Egypt, ‘ who held the sceptre of 
Pharaoh’, dated by Budge about 3300 B.C. 
and a grandson of Sargon I of Akkad (2500 
B.C.). Naram-Sin, he says, went on a trip to 
Mexico and Peru, and so successful was his 
mission that traces of Sumerian script are 
discernible in decorative frescoes at Santa 
Rita, British Honduras, usually dated about 
10th century A.D., and at Sachuayacu, 150 
miles north of Cuzco on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes in Central Peru. The Mexican 
myth of * The Plumed Serpent’ too, he says, 
refers to this visit, and the serpent is Naram- 
Sin himself. Further contact with the ancient 
world is deduced by analogies such as the 
similarity of the reconstruction of the Chavin 
city of Cajamarca in Peru by Julio Tello and 
the Hittite city of Sinjerli in Syria by John 
Garstang. Edward Lear’s nonsense ditty 
‘The Owl and the Pussycat’ is but a garbled 
version of ‘a very ancient tradition of a 
Sumerian voyage to the New World ’—the 
cat was really a lion, the owl an eagle, and 
they remain as the condor-jaguar motif of 
ancient Peruvian cultures. Arguments such as 
these do little to shake the conventional 
isolationist theories of ancient American 
civilizations, nor does the placing of Snefru 
in the III instead of the IV Dynasty of Egypt, 
nor the origin of ‘matchet’ from Aztec 
* maquahuitl’—a_ toothed throwing stick, 
rather than from the Spanish diminutive 
* machete’ of ‘ macho’—hammer from Latin 
* marculus’. 

Mr. Verrill’s descriptions of places he has 
visited, which take up half the book, are 
colourful, imaginative and interesting, but the 
confused arguments, inaccuracies and illustra- 
tions far too small make the book, on the 
whole, curious but disappointing. 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA. [I— 
THE GUARDIANS, by Philip Woodruff. 
(Cape, 25s.) 

TN no sense is this a formal history of the 
Indian Civil Service. Besides the I.C.S. 

proper, composed of men who were under 

covenant to serve Company or Crown, many 
others—as soldiers, police officers, and “* un- 
covenanted ”’ civilians—played a part in the 
administration and now share this timely 
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tribute. The treatment of the vast subject is 
highly selective; annotation and bibliography 
are eschewed, for adequate reasons; and 
instead of marshalling and deploying his facts 
and conclusions in the manner of the academic 
historian Philip Woodruff makes a subjective 
approach to British conquest and trusteeship 
in the East Indies and to the way the civil 
servants handled the constantly changing 
problems that confronted them. 


He presents the story as “* personalised 
history”, seeking to ‘illustrate a point by 
displaying a human being ’’, It is an attractive 
method, but it does not lack potential diffi- 
culty and danger. If the selected exemplar is 
an average specimen of his class, his ex- 
periences may not hold sufficient interest for 
the reader; or if he is picked for outstanding 
ability or spectacular achievement, he ceases 
to typify the majority of his colleagues. But 
the technique is well suited to Philip Wood- 
ruff’s talent, and in practice he does not allow 
these theoretical disabilities to impair its 
validity. 

As an analysis and exposition of how India 
was governed “ on the ground ” between 1859 
and 1947 the book is a tour de force. The 
emphasis is rightly laid on the District Officer, 
a designation which the authorities are 
alleged to have invented in order to unload 
upon shoulders as willing as they were com- 
petent an immense diversity of tasks, definite 
or indefinable, statutory, advisory and hono- 
rary; or, as the author puts it, ‘* the hero isa 
thousand men, not a service or a system... 
each one different from the next”. The 
narrative is direct, forceful and transparently 
honest: opinions are freely offered, clearly 
reasoned and lucidly expressed. No better 
survey of Indian administration under the 
Crown is likely to appear in our generation. 


A reviewer for N. and Q. is compelled to 
state that, despite an excellent index, The 
Guardians can hardly be used as a work of 
reference; but as a mental stimulant it can be 
recommended with complete confidence even 
to readers who have no special interest in 
Indian affairs. Criticisms are necessarily few. 
In general the text is accurate and carefully 
put together. The long account of Aubrey 
Pennell’s vagaries should have included a date: 
one is left quite in the dark as to his period. 
Two army officers are mentioned on p. 370: 
one’s christian name is misspelt, the other's 
wrongly stated. Though recruitment to the 
“* Statutory Civil Service” was open for less 
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than a decade and only 69 appointments were 
made, these 69 were after all a sizeable slice of 
the guardians-at-large, and such an early 
measure Of high-level Indianisation surely 
deserves more than the dozen lines with which 
it is dismissed. Some of the illustrations 
hardly come up to the standard of the text, 
and their authorship and subject are not 
always easy to discover from the captions and 
the note on p. 9. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER, by H. de Watte- 
ville. (Dent, 18s.) 


((OLONEL DE WATTEVILLE gives a full- 
length portrait of the British soldier from 
Crecy to El Alamein, drawing most of his 
material from well-known writers such as 
Fortescue, Firth, Oman and Dr. Trevelyan. 
Literary sources have also been profitably 
explored, from Shakespeare and Farquhar to 
Dickens, Hardy and Kipling. The result 
makes good reading, but as no notes or list of 
sources are provided the book will appeal 
more to the general reader than to the addict 
of N. and Q. as such. The illustrations 
deserve special praise. The coloured frontis- 
piece shows two men of the Seven Years’ War, 
reproduced from a contemporary drawing in 
private hands; and the 16 half-tone plates are 
equally skilfully chosen from pictures old and 
new, none of them hackneyed. 


MUSIC PUBLISHING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES, by Charles Humphries and William 
C. Smith. pp. ix + 355. (Cassell, 63s.) 


[ is now more than half a century since 
Frank Kidson’s memorable ‘ British Music 
Publishers, Printers and Engravers ’ appeared, 
and the development of interest and knowledge 
has made a new survey necessary. Everyone, 
therefore, who is involved in the study of old 
music is deeply indebted to Messrs. Humphries 
and Smith for this most important work of 
reference, the product of long and scrupulous 
oo. and a vast extension of Kidson’s 
work, 

Music Publishing in the British Isles starts 
with an historical introduction (somewhat 
cumsily written in places) which is a valuable 
summary of music publishing during the 
period of which the book treats: that is to 
say ‘from the earliest times ’"—towards the 
tad of the fifteenth century—‘ to the middle 
of the nineteenth century.” Next comes an 
excellent bibliography, and then the core of 
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the book, which is in the form of a dictionary. 
After the name of each entry is given his 
occupation (e.g., engraver, music-seller, pub- 
lisher), followed by his address, changes of 
address, the dates of the period during which 
he was working, and other relevant informa- 
tion such as changes in partnership. Biblio- 
graphical references are also given. In the 
notes on small publishing firms some account 
of their works is—usually—given, when these 
are of particular interest or importance. This 
was not attempted with larger firms (such as 
Walsh in the 18th century) because, as the 
authors point out, ‘examples are easily 
accessible’ and no doubt, too, because of the 
necessity of keeping the book within reason- 
able proportions. Then follows a list of the 
firm’s catalogues, if any, with their British 
Museum pressmarks. After the dictionary is 
a short index (arranged under towns) of firms 
outside London: fuller information about 
these is given in the appropriate places in the 
dictionary. Finally there is a list of publishers 
who were also musical instrument makers or 
repairers. This would have been more useful 
if some indication had been given of the type 
of instrument they specialized in. There are 
twenty-five well-chosen plates, excellently 
reproduced, but lacking any reference in the 
text. 

Music Publishing in the British Isles will 
prove an invaluable aid to the correct dating 
of music, and will leave no justification for the 
haphazard guesses or despairing queries which 
have necessarily appeared in the catalogues. 
Perhaps its most arresting feature, however, 
is the impression it gives of music publishing 
as an unexpectedly vigorous, ancient and 
multifarious industry in these islands. It is 
one more stab in the back of the das Land ohne 
Musik legend. 


THE GRAMOPHONE BOOK, compiled by 
William W. Johnson. pp. 169. (Issued by 
The National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies. Published by Hinrichsen.) 9s. 6d. 


uis is a useful little compendium: not so 

much because of the information it itself 
contains but because it tells one where to look 
for fuller information. For example, if I want 
to know about recordings of the first Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto I look up ‘ Concerto 
Recordings’, and under the sub-section 
‘Concerti Grossi’ I find ‘ Bach—Branden- 
burg: No. 1 in F (Violin, Three Oboes, Two 
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Horns and Strings) (C, D, D/LP)’. From the 
capitals I deduce (with the help of a table of 
Abbreviations) that it has been recorded by 
Columbia and Decca at the standard speeds 
and also by Decca on a long-playing record. 
To find the artists I must go to the companies’ 
catalogues or, if I want critical comment as 
well, to works such as Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s 
The Record Guide. However, The Gramophone 
Book (which is arranged alphabetically) con- 
tains all kinds of other material—about pro- 
fessional and amateur societies, catalogues, 
journals, copyright, record numbers and pre- 
fixes, purchase tax and so on, as well as a good 
deal on the history of recording and on tech- 
nical matters. Like all books dealing with 
gramophone records, parts of it will quickly 
be out of date. Meanwhile, it is a valuable 
work of reference. 


THE IMPROVED RHYMING DICTION- 
ARY, by Jane Shaw Whitfield, edited by 
Frances Stillman. (Thames and Hudson, 
15s.) 


OETS, we know, are born poets, but the 

author and editor of this book obviously 
think that they can be helped, e.g. when they 
are at a loss for a rhyme, and we seem to 
remember reading that D. G. Rossetti upon 
occasion made use of a rhyming dictionary. 
We find this hard to believe, and make a 
Query of it. But his sister, that consummate 
poet, provides a test for the completeness of 
the dictionary; a test which it passes triumph- 
antly, as it has done every test we could our- 
selves devise for it. Christina Rossetti’s poem 
‘Passing away’ consists of 26 lines all 
rhyming with the syllable ‘ -ay ’’. Some of the 
rhyme-words are repeated, but in all there are 
sixteen different rhyme-words, and all of them 
are in the dictionary. Now, certainly, young 
would-be poets ought to be not only helped 
but instructed, not indeed how to write poetry, 
for only the poet can teach that, but in the 
forms and kinds of poetry among which they 
may choose, and this is done in twelve pre- 
liminary pages of this book, but an oldster 
may perhaps be pardoned for noting with a 
little malice that the system of arrangement 
needs some mastering: thus Christian Ros- 
setti’s sixteen words have to be found under 
these eleven headings: A—, aye; BA—, bay; 
DA—, day; KA—, decay; LA—, play, delay; 
MA—, May; RA—, 1. gray, pray, spray, 2. 
array; SA—, say; TA—, stay; WA—2, 
away; YA—, yea. 
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NOVELS OF THE EIGHTEEN-FORTIES. 

By Kathleen Tillotson. O.U.P. 2ls, 
WE cannot think that the Novel has ever 

before been treated with so much know. 
ledge, or the Novelist with so much respect, 
Mrs. Tillotson’s knowledge is of the English 
novel from at least Richardson onwards, with 
a reference now and again back to Chaucer, 
and of the pedigree that its history makes for 
the novels of any period. Her subject in the 
first half of the book is the relation of the 
novels of the 1840s to the social problems of 
that time. In the second half of the book she 
deals with four novels: ‘ Dombey and Son’, 
‘Mary Barton’, ‘ Vanity Fair’, and ‘ Jane 
Eyre’: the art of each novel, the individual 
method in each, which is the artist himself 
or herself. Mrs. Tillotson’s respect for the 
novelist is to find him in his novels, ignoring 
the current gossip. We learn history in this 
book, the history of the novel, the history of 
the eighteen-forties, including one piece of 
history that we older ones have forgotten and 
younger ones never learned, that Carlyle was 
the teacher of these noyelists (as of the con- 
temporary poets): to know him only as a 
dyspeptic is to be ignorant of the eighteen- 
forties. In the history of the novel we learn 
that Dickens owed more to Smollett than we 
knew, and Thackeray less to Fielding than 
he himself thought. 

We cannot too much admire Mrs. Tillotson’s 
justice to the minor novelists—even in places 
to the minuter novelists! Correcting one’s 
own unintelligent reading of long ago one 
learns that both ‘ Yeast ’ and ‘ Loss and Gain’ 
equally deserve a sympathetic reading. The 
oldest of us has much to learn from this book, 
for instance, that Ivy Compton-Burnett is a 
great novelist, that Mrs. Gaskell is great. 
What the present writer most learns from the 
book is how very late he was in learning to 
read. 





CORRIGENDA 
Page 409, first reply. For Davipson read 
DAVISON. 
Page 501, col. 2, line 3 from foot. For 
faceat read taceat. 
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Chapman (A. J.): 91 
Cholmondeley MSS, The, 88 
Christians in India and Pakistan, 860 
Conrad, Joseph, 320 
Cornish Dialect, 276 
Cornwall, Survey of, 133 
Countrywoman, The English, 182 
Danforth (N.), The Home of, 365 
Dates, Everyman’s Dictionary of, 504 
Doran (M.): Endeavors of Art, 183 
Ecclesiologist (An) in Spain, 276 
English Literature (1660-1800), 41 
Essex and Suffolk Insurance Society, 136 
Etchingham, The Manor of, 181 
Gittings (R.): Famous Meeting, 90 
Gramophone Book, The, 551 
Greathead (Bertie): Journal, 136 
Gypsy Days, My, 137 
Handwriting, English, 410 
Hastings, Warren, 414 
Hibbens (F. C.): Treasure in the Dust, 2, 137 
Hopkins Reader, A, 411 
India, The Men who Ruled, 550; Transfer 
of Power in, 505 
Italian Question, The, 189 
Jiinger, Ernst, 138 
Library, The Phillipps, 549 
Public, in American Life, 460 
Local Records, 41 
Lynch (J. J.): Box, Pit, and Gallery, 457 
Mandeville (B.): A Letter to Dion, 367 
Sir John, 548 
Mauriae, 367 
Metaphysical Poets, Four, 43 
Middle English Lyrics, 227 





More (Sir T.): Latin Epigrams, 365 

Music Publishing, 551 

Natural Religion, 88, 410 

Novels of the 1840’s, 552 

Old Age, Blessings of, 228 

Painted Men, The, 502 

Palmerston, 230 

Percy Letters, The, 366 

Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 364 

Queen’s Beasts, The, 503 

Read (Conyers), Essays in honour of, 44 

Read (Sir H.): True Voice of Feeling, 227 

Religious Liberalism in England (18th cent,), 
318 

Rhyming Dictionary, 552 

Rilke, R. M., 90 

Riviére, Jacques, 412 

Roberts (Lord), Life of, 504 

Science and the Common Understanding, 
506 

Science, Guide to the History of, 44 

Sea (The) as a Symbol, 412 

Secchi (N): Self-Interest, 364 

Seneca and the Elizabethans, 547 

Serials, Index, and Finding List, 322 

Shakespeare, ‘ Richard III,’ 275 


Shakespeare Survey, 457; emendations, 275 


Sloane, Sir Hans, 547 
Soldier, The British, 551 
Study Abroad, 324 
Supe Culture, 502 
Swift and Satire, 42 
Tamburlaine’s Malady, 181 
Triple Stream, The, 367 
Venn (J, A.), Alumni Cantabrigienses, 411 
Water-colour Painting, British, 458 
Wedmore, A History of, 410 
Whittier, J. G., 228 
Wilkins (G.); Pericles, 182 
Young (Thomas), 413 
Borough English, 324 
Boswell: Lord Hailes, 63; Johnson, 255 
Boulogne, 499 
Bowyer, W., 258 
Boyer, Abel, 517-20 
Boyd, M. A., 130 
Boyle, Robert, 39 
Boyse, Samuel, 163 
Bradbrook, Miss M. C., 183 
Braddock, a Catholic recusant, 224 
Bradley, A. C., 178 
Bramfield, Herts., 220 
Bread-poisoning, 545 
Brietzcke (C.): Diary, 60, 165, 204, 259, 297, 
340 
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Bronté (E.) and ‘ Hamlet,’ 81 

Broughton (Rhoda) and George Eliot, 117 

Browne (Sir T.), 184 

Browne (W.) of Tavistock, 243 
Inner Temple Masque, 194 

Browning (E. B.) and Miss Mitford, 459 

Browning (R.), * blue lilies,’ 407; and V. Hugo, 
223; musical settings, 270; 

Bruce, Michael, 444 

Bruyére, La, 519 

Bunyan, and Mathew’s pills, 246 

Burke (E.): sketch by his executors, 65 

Burney (Fanny): an identification, 359 

Burrows (J. C.), and Isle of Wight parish 
registers, 132 

Burton, Robert, 284 

Bury St. Edmunds: early banking, 169, 209, 265 

Bust, Henry, 8 

Butler (C.) and Du Bartas, 2, 12 

Butler, ‘ Hudibras,’ 37 

Butler, Dr. Samuel, 37 

Byron: dramas, 304; Lockhart and, 311 

Byron, first Baron, 162 


C 

Calais, 112 

Calverley (C. S.): MS. material, 450, 536 

Calverley, Walter, 17 

Cambridge University: Alumni, 411 
Colleges: Corpus Christi, 454 

Camden, W., 193, 418 

Campbell, J., 178 

Canadian explorers, 85, 180 

Candlemas legend, A, 272 

Canonbury Tower, 455, 545 

Carleton, Mary, ‘ the German princess,’ 498 

Carlyle, and Dickens, 488; in the 1840's, 552; 
and W. Maccall, 488; a petition, 369 

Carol, the 15th century, 242 

Carroll (Lewis), diaries, 319; periodical publi- 
cations, 118 

Cartouche, 38 

Casaubon (I.), 130, 226 

Cat and Mouse war, 84 

Cathedral choirs: their gowns, 407, 500 

Caus, Barons of, 188 

Cave, Edward, 432 

Caxton, W., 50 

Centlivre, Susannah, 43 

Chambers, W., ‘ A Week at Welwyn,’ 543 

Chapman (A. J.), his poetry, 91, 280, 404 

Chapman, George, 335 





Charles II and Nell Gwyn, 114 

Chaucer, early allusions and quotations, 417; 
and Boccaccio, 462; Canterbury Tales: 
Prologue, 37; Friar’s, 189; Knights’, 463; 


463; Manciple’s, 511; Miller’s, 232; Reeve’s, 
232; W. Penn and, 49; ‘ lusty Malyne,’ 232; 
‘ ae of Mars,’ 462; ‘ wariangles,’ 

Chaucer, Philippa, 48 

Cheadle, W. B., 85 

Chemistry, a history of, 272, 409 

Chesterfield, first earl, 162 

Cheyne, 286 

Chichester, 58, 192 

Child, Francis J., 375-6 

Chinnery, G., 212, 266 

Cholmondeley MSS., 88 

Christening mitts, 130 

Christian names: Bowes, 
Cordell, 150 

Christianity in India, 460 

Christ’s Hospital, 510 

Churches: Bramfield, Herts., 220; Frinton, 
Essex, 35; Herrick’s, 177; London, 176; 
Southampton, 455; Stevenage, 540 

Churchill, Sir Winston: ‘ Blood, sweat, and 
tears,’ 39 

Churchyard memorials: Frinton, 35; Walton- 
on-the-Naze, 497, 541 

Clare, John, 178 

Clement (St.), 86, 179; and Dr. Forster, 140 

Clough (A. H.) and M. Arnold, 312 

Cokayne, Sir Aston, 514 

Coleridge (S. T.): Biographia Literaria, 262; 
Michael Bruce, 444; ‘ Joan of Arc,’ 67; 
metrical schemes, 406; note-books, 360; 
queries, 360, 501; Southey, 67 

Collier, J. P.: Manningham’s diary, 380; 
Punch and Judy, 31 

Collins, W.: house in Chichester, 58 

Colman, N. J., 79 

* Colonels, The Two,’ 131 

Congreve, W., 27 

Conrad, Joseph, 320 

Constable, H.: sonnets, 424 

‘ Cony-catching, Defence of,’ 236 

Cookery-book, by Mrs. Charles Dickens, 38, 
180 


273; Cordelia, 


| Cookham, 259, 317 


Cornish dialect, 276 

Cornwall, Survey of (1602), 133 

‘ Corvo, Baron,’ 499 

Councell, Alexander, 315 

Countrywoman, The English, 182 

Cowper, W.: an unpublished letter, 28 

Cows in Hyde Park, 85, 226; 317 

Cox of Cox’s Bazaar, 544 

Crabbe (G.): Aldeburgh, 93; first appearance 
in print, 263; parody of Pope, 525 

Crashaw, William, 101 
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‘Crib, To,’ 221 

Cross (sign of the) in blood, 499 

Crowne (John): ‘ The Married Beau,’ 179 
Cumbra, 94, 225, 316 

Cunliffe-Owen, Margaret, 85, 226 
Cynewulf, 94 


D 

*D.A.E.’ and ‘ O.E.D.,’ 127, 493, 522 

Daedalus, 131 

Danforth, Nicholas, 365 

Daniel, Paul and Robert, 177 

Darnel, 545 

Dates, Dictionary of, 504 

Davenport (Sir W.): Gondibert, 473 

Davidson (John), 118 

Dee (John): a MS., 406 

Dekker (T.): not a Merchant Taylor, 52; his 
plagiarisms, 226; ‘ The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day,’ 13 

Deloney (Thomas): ‘ The Garland of Good 
Will,’ 327; Spenser and, 232 

Demidoff, Count, 38, 87. 

Dennis (J.) and Handel, 249 

Dentists, 178, 316 

Dicey, Edward, 85 

Dickens: ‘ Pickwick’ illustrations, 498; and 
the Royal Literary Fund, 488 

Dickens (Mrs.), a cookery-book, 38, 180 

Dictionary of American English and ‘ O.E.D.’ 
522 

Dictionary, Oxford English, ‘ D.A.E.,’ 522 

Disraeli (B.): ‘ Mr. Rigby ’ in Coningsby, 396 

Donne (J.) as Dean, 374, 514; Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae, 337; his step-father, 421, 465 

Dorchester, Lady: an inventory, 21 

* Double Falsehood, The’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ 471 

Dowland, John, 372 

Dronfield Grammar School, 386 

Drummond of Hawthornden, 384 

Dryden: Congreve, 27; Golden Rule, 84; Nat 
Lee, 387; ‘ Mac Flecknoe,’ 26; Milton, 26; 
as a Satirist, 26; on translation, 517, 520; his 
widow, 272, 363, 547; ‘ The Wild Gallant,’ 
27 

Du Bartas, 2-6, 12 

Du Bois and Chaucer, 417 

Du Maurier, G., his epitaph, 223 

Duppa, Brian, 150, 254, 294 


E 


Ebberston Mummers’ Play, 277 
Ecclesiologist (An) in Spain, 276 
Edwards (T.) Bishop Warburton, 257, 291 
Egg, Durs, 543 





Edward, 143 


Angelo, 229 
Arden, 362 
Bellinger, 37 


Bevill, 40, 132, 152, 274, 460 


Bourer, 38 
Bovill, 274 
Bunce, 38 


Carrell, Caryll, 12, 13 


Clies, 543 
Corbet, 188 
Egg, 543 


F 


Fairfax, Brian, 143 


Fawkes, 272, 456 


Hoare, 40 


Lestrange, 325 
Marlowe (and other spellings), 329 
O’ Hagan, 369 


Pickering, 38 


Pigott, 406 


Pole, Poole, 386 
Puttenham, 100 


Reeve, 508 
Rooke, 87 


Sobieski Stuarts, 209 


Strange, 98 


Tarbuck, Torbuck, 271 


Towneley, 369 


Warren, 157 


Woodville, 198 


Eliot (George): Rhoda Broughton, 117 
Eliot (T. S.): Bacon, 484; Kipling, 400 
Elizabethan drama, astrology in, 181 
Emerson, 314 
* England’s Helicon,’ 11, 327 
English, Middle, 187; Old, 186 
Epitaph, An, 226 
Erasmus, 193-4, 197 
Erick, Abigail, 457 
Essex and Suffolk Insurance Society, 136 
Etchingham, 181 
* Everybody’s lonely,’ 315 
‘ Everyman,’ 110 
Excavations, 415 
Executors and supervisors, 224, 316 
Eymouth, 85, 179 
Etherege, 157 
Eyre, Simon, 13 


Falconer (W.): ‘ The Shipwreck,’ 124 
Fall of the leaf, 361 
Families: 
Allen, and the ‘ Sobieski Stuarts,’ 209 


Farquhar, ‘ The Recruiting Officer,’ 474 
Farrar, F. W., 85 
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Fawkes, Guy, 272, 456 
Fencing, 229 
Fénelon, 518 
Fergusson, Robert, 437 
Ferintosh, 396 
Ferryman, Rev. R., 84; Rev. W., 24, 179 
Field (Richard), printer, 362 
Fielding, General Edmund, 253 
Henry, 164 
‘Fight (The) at Finnsburgh,’ 186 
Fish-names, 522 
Fisher (Caleb): T. Gray, 437 
Fishes, Canadian fresh-water, 127 
Fletcher, Giles, 10 
Fletcher (J.): 84; ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 52 
Florence (1850), 38, 87 
Fog, 36 
‘Forty-five ’ Association, 475 
Foster (Dr.) and Faust, 140 
Foster (J.), junior, architect, 315 
Foxwell (H. S.): his library, 185 
Framlingham, 364 
French, translations from (1685-1720), 516 
French words in Scots, 491 
Frost, Robert, 40 
Fulham, S. Richardson’s house at, 270 
Funereal verses, 455 





G 
Galen, 315 
Galt, John, 310 
‘Garland of Good Will,’ 327 
Garrick, D., 61 
Gascoigne, G., 8, 189 
Genealogy, Scottish, 93 
‘Geneva gown,’ 347 
Gentillet, Contre-Machiavel, 141 
German books on English, 361 
Gibbon and J. C. Brooke, 480 
Gildon vy, Prior, 57 
Gissing, G., 407 
Gittings (R.): Keats, 356, 395-6, 486 
Glass-painters, 185, 277 
Gloucestershire N. & Q., 507 
Godwin (W.): W. Blake, 66 
Golden Rule, The, 84 
Goldsmiths’ Company, 185 
*Goosecap, Sir Gyles,’ 335 
Gorboduc, 195 
Government periodicals, 322 
Gramophones, 551 
Gray (T.): his cat, 314, 456; ‘a civil young | 

a: 436; M. Green, 250, 284; Martial, 

‘Grease that’s sweaten,’ 334, 545 
Greatrakes, V., 408, 545 








Greathead (B.), Journal (1803), 136 

‘ Greeks (The) had a word for it,’ 407, 546 
Green (C.): illustrations to Dickens, 178 
Green (M.), 250, 284 

* Green eye of the yellow god,’ 360, 547 
Greene, R., 9: R. Parsons, 104; S. Rid, 236 
Greville, R. Fulke, 133 

Grey, Lady Catherine, 423 

Grieve, Hilda, 369, 410 

Guiccioli, Countess, 131, 457 

Gundolf, 415 

Guns and gun-making, 416 

Guy Fawkes, 272, 456 

* Gyles Goosecap, Sir,’ 335 

Gypsies, 129, 137, 231 

Gypsy Days, 137; surnames, 130 


H 


Hailes (Lord): Boswell, 63; T. Percy, 366 

Hali Meidhad, 140 

Hall (Edward), Chronicle, 195 
Joseph: J. Marston, 235; ‘ Virgidemiarum,’ 
25-6 

Handel, and J. Dennis, 249 

Handwriting, English (1150-1750), 410 

‘ Hanyar, Hans,’ 273 

Hardy (T.): A. E. Housman, 126 

Harington, Sir J., 10 

Harwich: The King’s Ships, 290 

Haselden, T., 177 

Hastings, Warren, 315, 414, 440-3 

Hawaii, 273, 315 

Hayes (Milton), 360, 547 

Hazlitt: Bacon, 484; the London Magazine, 
355; Shelley,. 355 

Hebridean folk-dances, 277 

Heemskirck, E. van, 87 

Hegenheim, Comte d’, 130 

Henry III: a bust, 326 

Henry VIII and Mary Tudor, 38 

Heraldry: of ancient boroughs, 415; Lusignan 
arms, 415 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, 141 

Herbert (George): ‘ A box where sweets ... ,” 
50; ‘ The Collar,’ 17 

Herbert (Mary), Countess of Pembroke, 243 

Herefordshire, homilies, 140 

Herrick’s church, 177 

Herrick, John, 177, 316 

Hertford, pronunciation, 
Warren family in, 157 

Heywood (Jasper) and Seneca, 145 

Hibernating reptiles, 315 

Hic Rhodos, hic salva, 223 

Hickey, T., 215 


361, 457, 547; 
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Hickford’s ‘ Great Room,’ 40 343; S. Boyse, 163; the Council of Trent, J Lil 
Highland Mutineers (1743), 273 432; the dictionary, 254, 294, 343; B. Duppa, Lit 
Hill, Aaron, 388 | 150, 254, 294; Hume, 477; on poetry, 252; } Lit 
Hilo (or Ilo), 273, 315 | Richard Russell, 350 Lo 
Historical Research: Bulletin, 139 | Jones, Mrs. Theophilus, 223, 363 Lo 
Hoare, Prince, 40 | Jones (Sir W.) and Milton, 527 Lo 
Hogg, James, 309 | Jonson, Ben: apocryphal poems, 243; ‘ Bar. | Lo 
Holbein and Etherege, 157 |  tholomew Fair,’ 469; ‘ An Epistle Mendi- 
Holcroft, T., 173 | cant,’ 471; ‘ Every man out of his humour, 
Hollow Sword-blade Company, 117 | 197; Gervase Markham, 469; Shakespeare, 
* Honger, Hans,’ 273 | 469 
Hooker (Richard): his family, 454 | Joyce, James, 131, 222, 270 
Hoole, Charles, 336 | * Judgement of Paris ’ and the Tudors, 7 Lu 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley, 411 | Jiinger, Ernst, 138 Lu 
Horton-Smith, L. G. H., 1 | Ly 
Housman, A. E., 126, 449, 539 K 
ah oe ae View, 140 Kalenders, the, 272, 457 
Hughes (T.) as a judge, 125 Keats, and Isabella Jones, 356, 395, 396, 486; | 44 
Hugo (V.): Browning, 223; Swinburne, 124 a pattern in his poems, 356, 395, 486; | 14 
Hume and Johnson, 477 queries, 85; T. Russell, 78; Shelley, 359, 546; | 44. 
‘ Huniades, John,’ 159, 273, 363 Tennyson, 293; Mary Tighe, 76, 85, 226; | 44 
Hunt—a schoolmaster, 224 further verse-tributes, 30. M 
Leigh: Seneca, 145-9; Shelley, 359, 456 Kendall, H. E., 84 M 
Hunt, W. Henry, 178 Kings’ Ships, Harwich, 290 M 
Hunter, Rev. Joseph, 375, 380 Kingston, first Earl of, 162 M. 
Hutchinson, Col. J., 160, 202 Kipling (R.) and T. S. Eliot, 400 M 
Rev. Julius, 160 Kissing the Bride, 544 , 
Lucy, 160 Knights (L. C.) and Bacon, 486, 530 M 
Sir T., 162 Knokyn, Lestrange of, 325 -” M 
Hyde Park, cows in, 85 Krasinski, Counts Henry and Sigismund, 0 | yy 
M 
I L M 
Laclos, Choderlos de, 75 
tl "Sir Blijah 441 Lamartine and Pope, 287 *) 
Impromptu Verse, Oriental, 404 Lamb (C.) and the Duchess of Newcastle, 161 M 
Inchbald, Elizabeth, 173 | Lancashire Record Office, 369 ~ 
India: men who ruled, 550; transfer of power, | apo Miss (° L.E.L.’), 309 a 
305 Larkinn OW , :: 351, 440 M 
oo to oy 13 457 Lassell (W.) and James Nasmyth, 445 M 
‘Insects and the Miller,’ 187 oe oe? bee ia.’ 129 “ 
Insurance against burglary, 131, 225 an ess ( oy) aie cuaries. 417 
Insurance Societies in Essex and Suffolk, 136 pe — “5 4 i perp vi M 
Ireton, H., 163 — id; e Owl and the Pussycat, M 
Irony, Tragic, 521 ; 
ae : Lee, Nathaniel, 387 M 
Isle of Wight: Parish registers, 132 Leeson, Hon, Robert, 306, 391 M 
| Leighton, Barons of, 188 M 
J | Lely: a portrait, 114 M 
Jacobitism, 475 Lewis, J. Price, 131 M 
James (H.): ‘ The Ambassadors,’ 397 Lexington, Ist Baron, 162 N 
Jeremiah, 243 Libraries, American, 460; H. S. Foxwell’s, | M 
Joan of Arc: a sculptured head, 405 | 185; Goldsmiths Company’ s, 185; Music, | M 
Johnson, John (and Samuel), 433 | 231; Phillipps, 549; John Rylands’, 231, 
Johnson (Samuel): use of authorities, 254, 294, 507; Sir P. Thompson, 132 
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Lilies, blue, 407 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, 290 
Literary Fund, Royal, 488 

Local Records, 41 

Lockhart, J. G., 309 

Lodge, T., 10 

London: 

Canonbury Tower, 455; churches de- 
stroyed, 176; City records, 369; Gerrard 
Street, 363; Sherrard Street, 272, 363, 
547; Sherwood Street, 272, 363; White- 
hall (Chapel Royal), 205 

Lupton (T.), ‘ All for Money,’ 233 
Lusignan arms, 415 
Lyly, J., 8; ‘ Campaspe,’ 19 


M 


Macaulay, 32, 369 
MacCall, W., 488 
Machiavellianism, 141 
Macpherson, James, 478 
Mackenzie, Colin, 178 
Maginn, 309 
Malchair, J.-B., 277 
Mallet, David, 390 
Mandeville, B., 367 
Sir J., 548 
Manningham, J., 380 
Markham, Gervase, 469 
Marlowe (C.), ancestry, 328; Tamburlaine, 181 
Marryat, Frederick, 487 
Marston (J.),{(75; Joseph Hall, 235; Seneca, 
145; vocabulary, 425 
‘Ma sacré toux,” 315 
Martial, 435 
Masefield (J.): ‘ Dauber,’ 124 
Masques, Jacobean, 194 
Massinger, and the Calverley Story, 17 
Mathews’ pills, Bunyan and, 246 
Mauriac, Francois, 367 
Maynard, Walter, 361 
— T.: Byron, 311; Keats and Shelley, 
59 


Meredith, G., ‘ The Young Princess,’ 363 

Metaphysical poets, four, 43 

Metastasio, 407 

Mexia, Pedro, 16 

Mercers’ School, 226 

Middle English lyrics, 227 

Milk chocolate, 548 

‘Miller (The) and the Insects,’ 187 

Millington, Gilbert, 162-3 

Milton (J.): books, 455; commonplace book, | 
383; Comus, early Scottish performances, | 
199; the ‘late court-poet,’ 473; Sir W. | 





Davenant, 473; ‘ determinate sentence,’ 25; 
Dryden, 26; use of e’re, 337; his father, 83; 
his house, 455, 546; Bridget Ireton, 199; Sir 
W. Jones, 527; his ‘late espoused saint,’ 
245; portraits, 455; as a satirist, 26; Wither, 
472 


Milton, Viscount (1865), 85 

Mitford (Miss) and Mrs. Browning, 459 

Montenacken, Ledn, 223 

Moone, Peter, 513 

Montré, Curé de, 72 

Monumental inscriptions, 220, 540 

More, Sir T.: Latin epigrams, 365; Cardinal 
Morton, 193; ‘ Utopia,’ 512 

Morley (T.), ‘ Practical Musicke,’ 4, 11 

Morris dancers, 277 

Morton, Cardinal, 193 

Moseley, W. A., 208, 274 

Motteux, P. A., 519 

Mouffet, T., 467 

Mumming plays, 277 

Murray, Lindley, 446 

Music Libraries, 231 

Music publishing, 551 

Music (17th cent.), 194; Puritans, 4 

Music of the spheres, 372, 500 

Musica Mundana, 372 

Musk and amber, 24, 69, 121, 151 


N 


Name-devices (16th cent.), 193 
Napier, Sir C., and ‘ Peccavi,’ 219 
Napoleon in 1814, 72 

Nashe (T.) and Shakespeare, 470 
Nasmyth, James, 445 


| Natural religion, 88, 410 


Naturalization in four days, 130 

Neville, Hon. G., 131 

Newark, Viscount, 162 

Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of, 161 
Duke of, 162 

Newman (J. H.): Rousseau, 217; Blanco 
White, 218 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 93 

Nicholson, R., 11 

Norden, J., 12 

* North, Christopher,’ 310 

Novelists, anonymous, 399, 501 

Novels of the 1840's, 552 

Nugée, Rev. Fr., 272 


| Oakleaf braid, 273 


O.E.D.: some corrections, 497 
and D.A.E., 127, 493, 522 
‘Old Age, Blessings of,’ 228 
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Omar Khayyam, 281 

Ori, L. J. H., 130 

Oriental impromptu verse, 404 
Ornithoparcus, Andreas, 372 
Orry, Jean Henri and Philibert, 347 
Ossian, 478 

Otway, T., 130, 316, 387 
Overbury (Sir T.): murder of, 113 
Owen, Margaret Cunliffe, 85 
Oxenford, E., 179 

Ozell, J., 518-20 


r 


Paget of Beaudesert, 98 
* Painted Men, The,’ 502 
Painter (W.): ‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ 16 
Palindromes, 131-2 
Palmerston, Lord, 230, 317 
Paris (1803), an Englishman in, 136 
Parker, Archbishop Matthew, 417 
Parliaments (1258-1377), 370 
Parsons (R.) and R. Greene, 104 
Patmore (C.): his quotations, 315 
Pattison (M.) and Izaak Walton, 226 
* Peccavi’ and Scinde, 219 
Peele, G., 9 
Penn (W.) and Chaucer, 49 
Pepys (S.) and the Acworths, 132 
Percy (T.): 47, 255; Lord Hailes, 366 
Periodicals: 
Antiquaries Journal, 415 
Archives, 94, 369 
Arms and Armour Society, Journal, 416 
Coat-of-Arms, 47, 231, 415, 461 
Friends’ Historical Society, Journal, 416 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 186, 461 
Gloucestershire N. & Q., 507 
Government Periodicals: 
consolidated index, 322 
Gypsy Lore, 231, 416 
Historical Research, Bulletin, 139 
John Rylands Library, Bulletin, 231, 507 
Glass-painters’ (Master) Journal, 185 
Rev. d’histoire littéraire, 93, 277 
Rivista di Letterature, 323 
Scottish Genealogist, 93 
Studies in English (Texas), 324 
Persian quatrains, 280, 404 
Personal names, 223 
Peter the Great in English plays, 427 
* Phiz’ and ‘ Pickwick,’ 498 
Phrases: to crib, 221, distance no object, 497; 
expense an object, 497; hear, hear, 223; to 
tip, 453; ‘ verser ’ (French), 453 
Physicians, Royal College of, 421 








Piano, leather-cased grand, 38 

Pick, the, 502 

Pierrepont, W. and H., 162 

Pirates (16th cent.), 224 

Place-name: Lerwill (and variants), 371 

Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 364 

Plough-plays, 277 

Poe: ‘ The Cask of Amontillado,’ 32, 180, 447 

Polo, Marco, 24 

Polydactyly, 224, 362, 409, 456 

Pompadour colours, 360, 501 
Madame de, 347 

Poole, Joshua, 386 

Pope: a parody by Crabbe, 525; Spenser, 16; 
Lamartine, 287; Shakespeare, 287; Yew- 
trees, 287 

Prices (17th cent.), 156 

Primrose, the ‘ unmarried,’ 37 

Prior (M.) and Gildon, 57 

Procter, B. W. (‘ Barry Cornwall ’), 437 

Punch and Judy, 31 

Pronunciation of place-names, 361, 457, 547 

Purchas, Samuel, 130 

Puritans and music, 4 


Q 
Queen’s Beasts, The, 503 
Quotation: ‘ The Greeks had a word for it, 
207 


R 
Racine, 277 
Raleigh, Sir W., 327, 420; the ‘ second-best 
bed,’ 468 


Ramree Island, 544 
Read (Conyers), Essays in honour of, 44 


| Reeve’s Foundation, 508 





Regiments: Scots Greys, 317 

Religio Medici, 184 

Religion, Natural, 410 

Religious Liberalism (18th cent.), 318 
Reptiles, hibernating, 315 

* Reynard the Fox,’ 50 

Rhyming Dictionary, A, 552 

Rice, Grantland, 457 

Richardson, S., 28, 270 

Rid, Samuel, 236 

Ridley, Bp. N., 498 

Rieck, Emil, 499 

Rilke, R. M., 87, 90 

Rivers, Earldom of, 198 

Riviére, Jacques, 412 

Roberts, Lord, 504 

Robin Hood, 47, 375 
Rochefoucauld, La, 519 

Rodin, ‘ The Burghers of Calais,’ 112 
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Rodney, Admiral, 543 
Roet, Walter, 48 
Rogers, Daniel, 454 
Rolfe, Frederick, 499 


Romany, The Lord’s Prayer in, 129; surnames, | 


130 
Ross, Adrian, 178 
Ruskin and Emerson, 314 
Russell, Richard (1723-84), 350 


S 


Sackville, Thomas, 420 
Salehurst, 150, 181 
Sandown Castle, 204 
Sarpi, Father Paul, 432 
Savage, Richard, 388 
‘Sawles Warde,’ 140 
Schools: Christ’s Hospital, 510; Mercers’, 226; 
Westminster, 201, 239, 456, 499 
Science, Guide to the history of, 44; and 
understanding, 506 
Scots, French words in, 491 
Scots Greys at Waterloo, 317 
Scott (Sir W.): an uncollected preface, 484 
Sea (The) as a symbol, 412 
Secchi (N.): ‘ L’Interesse,’ 364 
Selden (J.), 400 
Seneca, 501; the Elizabethans, 145, 547 
Serendipital Portrait, a, 247 
Serials, index, and finding-list, 322 
Seventeenth-century prices, 156 
Sewell, Elizabeth, 544 
Shakespeare: 
Plays: 
Antony and Cleopatra, 379, 470 
As You Like It, 275 
Hamlet, 81, 111-12, 471, 515; Women 
Hamlets, 86, 179 
Henry IV, 19, 53, 238, 468 
Henry V, 53, 195, 238, 468 
Henry VI, 195 
Julius Caesar, 113, 149, 196 
Lear, 109-10, 187, 331, 334; prototypes of 
the daughters, 150 
Macbeth, 241, 243, 331, 334, 425 
Measure for Measure, 20 
Merchant of Venice, 111 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 467 
Much Ado, 20 
Othello, 20, 276 
Richard II, 111 
Richard III, 275 
R. and J., 108, 287 
Tempest, 276 
Timon of Athens, 16 


| 
| 
| 








connexions, 362; the ‘ Consolatio,’ 108; 
‘The Double Falsehood,’ 471; Elsinore, 
112; Emily Bronté, 81 ; Emendations, 275; 
‘Everyman,’ 110; ‘fair is foul,’ 241; 
Falstaff’s diminution of wit, 468 ; ‘Famous 
Victories,’ 238; ‘ Launch’ of winter, 21; 
Holinshed, 239; imaginary periods of the 
plays, 131; Jeremiah, 243; Jonson, 469; 
Lyly, 19, 108; Markham, 469; ‘machine,’ 
515; Nashe, 470; as parodist, 467; 
peine forte et dure, 337; ‘ preying mon- 
sters,’ 334; Pope, 287; ‘ second-best bed,’ 
468; Sonnet 146, 83; Survey, 457; vocabu- 
lary, 224, 515; 
Shell, drinking out of a, 362 
Shelley: an attempted assassination, 391; 
Michael Bruce, 444; ‘eagle home,’ 30; 
enemy at Tremadoc, 306, 391; Hazlitt, 355; 
Keats, 359, 456; new letters, 432; ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,’ 29, 359; at Tanyrallt, 532 
Sherburne, Bishop of Chichester, 191 
Shooting for sport, 131 
Short-Title Catalogue, 1 
Shorthouse, J. H., 223 
Shove, Fredegond Cecily, 133 
Silver brooches and N. American Indians, 132 
Sitting at divine service, 374 
Six toes, 224, 362, 409, 456 
Sleath (J. H.), 443 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 547 
Smith, Sydney, 396 
‘Smog,’ 36 
Smollett (T.): abridgements, 475 
Sobieski-Stuarts, 209 
Societies, Associations, etc.: 
British Records, 369 
Antiquarian: Elizabethan, 417, 543-4; Lancs. 
and Cheshire, 139; Monumental Brass, 507 
Archaeological: Birmingham, 461 ; Wiltshire, 
2; Arms and Armour, 416; English Folk- 
Dance and Song, 47, 277; ‘ Forty-Five’ 
Association, 475; Gypsy Lore, 231, 416 
Historical: Framlingham, 365; Gloucester- 
shire, 507; Friends’, 47, 416; Jewish, 1; 
Lancs. and Cheshire, 1; Research, 139; 
literary, 186; Music Libraries, 231; Royal 
Soc. of Arts, 278; 
Soldier, The British, 551 
Sonnet sequences, 189 
South, Bishop Robert, 201 
Southey, 67 
Southwell (R.) and A. E. Housman, 539 
Spenser: Brigadore, 103; Deloney, 232; A. E. 
Housman, 539; ‘ The Oak and the Briar,’ 
102; Pope, 16 
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Spiders and Irish Oak, 543 

* Sta, pes! ’ 360 

* Standing room only,’ 223 

Stanley, Sir T. (1661), 545 

Steamers on the Nile, 131 

Stephen, Sir J. Fitzjames, 89 

Sterne (L.) and Eliza, 474 

Stewart, Mrs. Walter, 361 

Stonham Pie, 510 

Stow (J.) and Simon Eyre, 13 

Strange of Blackmere, 98 

Stuart, J. MacDouall, 407 

Study Abroad, 324 

‘Study problems in preference to periods,’ 
273, 456 

* Subject of all verse, The,’ 243 

Supe culture, 502 

Supervisors and executors, 224, 316 

Surnames: Calfhill, 224; Cartwrit, Cart- 
wright, 177; Caulfield, 224; Lerwill (and 
variants), 370; Paget, Pachett, 98; Pedder, 
38, 87; Warren (in Herts.), 157 

Surplice, the, 407, 500 

Sutton (Robert), Ist Baron Lexington, 162 

Swedenborg, Blake and, 264 

Swift, Abigail, 248, 457 

Swift (Jonathan): bottling-parties, 55; bur- 


lesque invitations, 55; Chester relatives, | 


248-9, 339; epitaphs attributed to, 525; 
satire, 42; Polite Conversation, 455; Tale of 
a Tub, 288; Verses on his own death, 473 

Swinburne and V. Hugo, 124 

Swordsmen, dynasty of, 229 

Sylvester, Joshua, 4-6, 11 

Syminges, J., 421, 465 

Symondsbury mumming play, 277 


T 


Tenison: ‘ Elizabethan England,’ 1 

Tennyson: M. Arnold, 82; Keats, 293; Virgil, 
449, 546 

Thackeray, W. M.: Marquis of Farintosh, 396; 
Swift, 32; ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 38 

Thatching, prices for, 201 

Theatres, 457; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 290 

Thelusson, P., 543 

Theosophy, 34 

Thieves’ candles, 545 

Thompson, Capt. E., 300 
Sir P.: library, 132 

Thompson (Poet) of the Navy, 300 

Thomson, James, 498 

Thrale, Mrs., 208 

Tighe (Mary) and Keats, 76, 85, 226 

* Toby, Mr.,’ 257 

Toes, six, 224, 362, 409, 456 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


*Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ 125 
Tombstone epitaphs, 35; ‘ Afflictions sor 
> 40 


| Tonson, Jacob, 387 








| * Tragic irony,’ 521 


Traherne, T., 282, 408 

Turner (Anne) and Sir T. Overbury, 113 

Tusser, T., 514 

Twain (Mark) and Sir Winston Churchill, 39; 
and C. M. Yonge, 401 

“Two Colonels, The,’ 131 


U 
* Uniades, Mr.,’ 157, 273, 363 
University degrees, women and, 225 
Urdu quatrains, 280 


| Urquhart, Sir T., 154, 282 


V 
Van Dyke, 86 
Vermuyden, Sir Cornelius, 198 
— (Aug. 1901), The strange adventure, 
39 


Veuillot, Louis, 89 

Victoria, Princess, 360 

Virgil and Tennyson, 449, 546 

Visitation of England and Wales (1893-1921), 
498 

Voltaire: letters, 278 


Ww 


Wallace, R. Hedger, 407 

Waller plot, The, 247 

Walpole, Horace, 326 
Sir Robert: his archive, 88 

Walton (Izaak), and Isaac Casaubon, 130, 
226; the Life, 39, 500 

Walton-on-the-Naze, Churchyard Memorials, 
497, 541 

Warburton (W.) and T. Edwards, 257, 291 

Ward, Nathaniel, 156 


| Wardlaw MS., the, 282 
| Warner, W., 463 


‘ Warning for faire women, A,’ 18 

Warter (J.) and Isaac Casaubon, 130, 226; of 
the Inner Temple, 39 

Water-colour painting, British, 458 

Waterloo: an eyewitness’s account, 115 

Way, Mr., 543 ; 

Webster (J.): burial, 114; ‘ The White Devil, 
52 

Wedmore, history of, 410 


| West Malling Abbey, 415 





Westminster School, 201, 339, 456 
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Whalley, Peter, 243 

Whitgift, Archbishop, 420 

Whittier, J. G., 228 

Wight (Isle of): parish registers, 132 

Wigmore Abbey, 140 

Wilkins (George), ‘ Miseries of Inforst Mar- 
iage,’ 17; Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 182 

Willoughby (Francis), Sth Baron, 200 

Wilson, John (‘ Christopher North ’), 310 

Winchilsea, Anne Finch, Countess of, 200 

‘Wing’ short-title catalogue, 1 

Wit, 154 

Wither (G.) and Milton, 472 

Women and university degrees, 225, 317 

Wood (Richard), a commonplace book, 405 

Woodhull, N., 204, 409 

Worcester printed tracts, 208 

Words: copycat, 87; to crib, 221; free (in 
Othello), 20; French words in Scots, 491; 
‘haunch’ (of winter), 21; liberal (in 





Othello), 20; machine (in Hamlet), 515 
precisians, 464; ‘smog,’ 36; ta-ta, 454; 
strange, 425; wariangle, 189; wit, 154 
Wordsworth: the laureateship, 310; and J. 
Langhorne, 302 
Wyatt, Sir T., 278 


Y 


Yeats, W. B., 34, 175, 358, 363, 535 

Yonge, C. M., 401 

Young (Arthur): an American counterpart, 79 
(Edward): Blake, 529 
T. (1773-1829), 413 

* Yorkshire Tragedy, A,’ 17 


Z 


Zoffany, 441 
Zongoradarabia, 178, 317 
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